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FOUNDED  1853  INCORPORATED  18% 

“Every  Teacher  in  New  Jersey  a  Member  of  the  N.  J.  S.  T.  A.” 

MEMBERSHIP  28,600 


OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  "This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State:  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professions:  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  b\)  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action." 


78th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
November  11, 12, 13  and  14, 1932 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


Sincerely  and  cordially. 

The  Ambassador. 


William  Hamilton, 

General  Manager. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  who  will  have  their 
headquarters  here  during  the  N.  E.  A.  Con¬ 
vention,  we  invite  all  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  make  use  of  our  hotel  and  it’s 
facilities  during  your  stay. 


HOTEL  DENNIS 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 


The  PRESIDENT 

AWAITS  YOU! 

Atlantic  City’s  Finest  Boardwalk 
Hotel 

SPECIAL  CONVENTION  RATES 

Single  Room  with  Bath — 

$3.50  a  day,  European  Plan 
16.50  a  day,  American  Plan 

Double  Rooms  with  Bath — 

$6.00  a  day  (two  persons)  European  Plan 
$12.00  a  day  (two  persons*),  American  Plan 

v!* 

Turlftsh  Baths 

Sea  Heater  Sivtmming  Pool 
Spacious  Sun  Deck 

Write  for  Booklet 


New  Jersey  EIducational  Review  "  yd.  y.  No.  4 


Popular  Atlantic  City  Hotels 

Near  the  Boardwalk 

Convenient  to  the  Auditorium 
American  and  European  Plans 
Moderate  Rates  from  $1.50  Daily,  European  Plan 


Inquiries  for  week-ends.  Decoration  Day  and  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  will  receive  careful  attention 


FETTER  &  HOLLINGER.  Inc. 


You’ll  find  the  rates  are  in  line  with  today’s  j 
prices — whether  on  the  EUROPEAN  OR 
AMERICAN  PLAN.  The  nearest  hotel  to  the 
auditorium  that  will  be  operating  on  both 
plans — just  a  five  minute  walk — or  three 
short  blocks.  Make  your  reservations  early  j 
that  you  may  have  choice  accommodations.  i 


WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 
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^rUfijoAhlrijq/  c/rwigcrtjitiJijg/ 

A  Seashore  Holiday  at  the 

MONTEREY  HOTEL 

ON  BEACH  AND  BOARDWALK^ 

«£  AS  BURY  PARK  -  N.J. 

Why  not  take  a  holiday,  or  a  week  end,  _ 

at  the  seashore,  where  scenes  and  atmos-  A  -  -  /f* 

phere  are  so  diverting  and  so  delightfully  .i<  '  ^ — - ji.. 

different  any  time  of  year.  Each  season  illj 

— spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter — has  its  ">  •  ^  ^ 

own  distinctive  attractions.  :  / 

The  Monterey  is  a  fine  modem  hotel,  di-  i  ®  — 

rectly  on  the  Boardwalk,  open  all  the  year 
and  the  popular  retreat  at  all  seasons  of 
professional  men  and  women  who  know 
the  value  of  changes  of  scene  and  en¬ 
vironment. 

Sates  Are  Surprisingly  Lowl 


fVrtle  Now  for  any  infromation  yon  Jesir* 

SHERMAN  DENNia  Manager 
Telephone  Asbury  Park  1600 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Greetings  to  N,  E.  A,  Visitors 


•Hi;;! 

-i* 

‘  1 1 '  1 , 

••■III 

11 

300  ROOMS  ::  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 

"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 

LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 


Could  you  use 
$200  a  month 

OR  AT  LEAST 

$20,000  cash 

on  retirement 

AX  INCOME  BOND  BACKED  BY  ONE  OP 
THE  LARGEST  FINANCIAL  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS  IN  THE  WORLD  —  FOR 
FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE 

Retirement  Income  Service 

801  BROADWAY-STEVENS  BUILDING, 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

No  calls  except  by  appoiatment 


Please  furnish  me  with  an  ladivtdnal  Illua- 
tratloB  of  the  Life  Income  Bond 


Date  of  birth 


Bond  to  mature  at  age 
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Anywhere — Everywhere — Any  Time - 

The  E.  B,  A.  Protects  You! 

The  Edacators  Beneficial  Association 

Woolwortli  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Offers  Complete  Sickness.  Accident,  and  Quarantine 
Protection  to  Teachers — ^At  Cost 


Positively  the  Most  Liberal  Protection  for  the  Price. 

Pays  for  All  Diseases  and  Accidents  During  the  Elndre  Year. 
21  Years  of  Excellent  Reputation  in  the  Settlement  of 
Claims.  Benefits  Paid  Without  Affidavits.  No 
Medical  Examination  When  Joining. 


NEW  WORK  BOOKS— 


of  practical  value — teaching  color,  reading,  arithmetic,  con- 
— r:?-rr — -  struction  work — 


Here  are  two  unique  work  books 
for  primary  schools,  with  a  new  and 
broader  scope — a  new  and  greater 
educational  value — providing  the  best 
of  supplementary  seat  work. 


MY  VEEY  OWN  BOOK 

8649— Outline  pictures  to  be  colored,  and  In 
the  reading  lesson  on  each  sheet  are  directions 
for  the  picture  coloring.  Arithmetic  is  also  In¬ 
troduced  in  the  reading  text,  and  as  the  pupil 
advances,  spelling  is  added. 

Preserve  the  sheets  of  each  pupil  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  have  the  child  assemble  them 
and  bind  them  together  in  book  form  with  the 
outline  cover  colored  by  himself. 

The  book  represents  the  progress  made  by 
the  child  during  the  school  year.  Price,  $0.33. 

Do  this — 8ead  for  the  NEW  pa  |b 

Bradley  catalogue  of  pri-  ^  bw  ^  ^ 

mary  school  materials — it’s  I  In 


1  MADE  IT 

8478— Thirty-two  designs  with  text  on  loose 
leaves,  to  be  colored.  Directions  for  coloring 
are  embodied  in  story  text.  Provides  silent  read¬ 
ing  seat  work  for  one  child  for  entire  year. 
For  the  closing  lesson  the  child  colors  his  own 
cover,  and  binds  the  sheets  together  into  a 
book. 

A  work  book  with  definite  objective — its 
completion  a  gratlf)ring  sense  of  achievement. 
Price, 


Every  page  is  a  message 
of  practical  help  to  every 
teacher.  Write  TODAY. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


You  Owe  It  to  Yourself  to  Get  Details.  A  Card  Today  Will  Bring  You  G>mplete 
Information.  No  Obligations.  Your  Opinion  Will  Be  Final. 
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New  Textbooks  in  Geography  and  Language 


The  climax  to  a  century  of  American  effort  in 
the  publishing  of  geography  textbooks.  Offers 
important  improvements  and  innovations,  among 
them  the  third  dimension  in  geography — human 
use — revealed  through  the  study  of  how  coun¬ 
tries  differ  and  why  countries  differ.  A  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature,  helpful  to  teachers  and 
pupils  alike,  is  the  grouping  of  colored  maps  into 
one  section  at  the  end  of  each  book. 

- ! 

A  language  series  regarded  by  thousands  of 
teachers  as  standard,  based  on  the  foundations 
of  the  best  traditions  of  English  grammar.  Now 
in  new  form,  rewritten  and  enriched  by  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  and  adaptations  to  con¬ 
form  with  modern  usage  and  practice,  and  with 
the  changing  needs  and  interests  of  present-day 
schools. 


XHG  COMPANY  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


MODERN 

ENGLISH 

Emerson-Bender-Thompson 
for  Grades  3-8 

Three-Book  Series  Six-Book  Series 


Huntington-Benson-McMurry 

LIVING 

GEOGRAPHY 

Book  I — How  G}untries  Differ — $1.20 
Book  I! — ^Why  Countries  Differ — $1.60 


A  Revolutionary  Revision 
of  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia 


K.I^\A/  A  I  — Comprehensively  Treated  for  the 

NOVV““OOdAL  oCIENCC  FlrstUme  in  a  classroom  Encyclopedia 


Leading  educators  who  know  what  has  been  going 
on  here  at  CJompton’s,  marvel  at  the  forethought 
displayed  in  this  significant  undertaking.  They  are 
amazed  at  the  coi^rehensive  scope  and  treatment 
of  the  Social  and  General  Sciences  in  this  new  and 
enlarged  (15th)  Compton  Edition. 

Thousands  of  pages  have  been  revised. ..  hundreds 
of  articles  rewritten  and  expanded. . .  hundreds  of 
new  subjects  treated. . .  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  plates  and  type  forms  discarded  and  replaced  by 
new  and  added  material,  to  give  you  in  this  16tn 
revision  the  specially  prepared  and  coordinated 
material  now  so  universally  demanded  on  Social 
Science  subjects. 

The  actual  work  was  started  early  in  1929.  A  committee  of 
nationally  known  educators,  headed  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley  of 
Columbia  University,  was  organized.  A  nation-wide  survey  by 
expert  teachers  of  classroom  needs  in  both  text  and  pictures 
was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Russell.  Principal 
of  State  Normal  School.  Westfield.  Massachusetts.  More  than 
9000  librarians  were  written  for  test  questions  and  suggestions. 
More  than  100  new  editors  and  agreatly  augmented  office  editorial 


staff  were  put  to  work.  The  new  and  expanded  16th  edition  of 
Compton's  which  is  just  coming  fzom  the  presses  is  the  result. 
It  has  been  completely  refolioed.  It  contains  approximately: 

l,2SO  Pages  of  New  Material 
78,000  Index  Entries 
800  additional  pages 
1250  pages  of  new  materisd 
140  new  major  articles 

500  completely  rewritten  and  expanded  articles 
1200  revised  articles 
5000  new  fact  articles 
900  new  pictures,  drawings,  and  graphs 
New  1932  politicsd  maps  in  color,  giving  both 
new  smd  old  geographic  names 
New  and  expanded  outlines,  placed  with  their 
subjects,  giving  page  numbers  for  all  references 
Completely  reset  Fact>lndez,  expanded  to  cover 
75,000  index  entries 
And  the  price  has  not  been  advanced! 


IVritm  for  from  tamplo  pager;  aleo  a  free  copy  of  the  new,  interesting  article 
on  Colonial  Arts  and  Crafts,  written  from  the  social  science  viewpoint  by 
Dr.  Cartis  Netteis,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  A  COMPANY,  Publishers,  COMPTON’S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Dept.  424  Compton  Building,  1000  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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For  Your  Library  . . . 


and  for  Supplementary  Reading  too 


THE  WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE 
POPULAR  CLASSICS 

There  are  34  titles  in  this  series,  ranging 
from  Mother  Goose  to  Tom  Sawyer.  Each 
is  printed  from  unusually  legible  type,  dur¬ 
ably  bound,  and  charmingly  illustrated. 

Price,  88  cents  each. 


THE  CHILD’S 
GARDEN  OF 
CHARMING  BOOKS 

Fourteen  titles  are  available  in  this  series  of 
shorter  classics.  They  include  such  popular  ones 
as  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  Goody  Two 
Shoes,  and  Jackanapes.  Durably  bound,  printed 
from  large,  clear  type,  beautifully  illustrated. 

Price,  52  cents  eacb. 


SERGEANT  YORK,  Last  of  the  Long  Hunters 

By  TOM  SKBTHILL 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  Tennessee  mountaineer  who  left  his  log  cabin  to  go  to  France 
as  a  doughboy  and  who  returned  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  war.  A  remarkable  character- 
building  book.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.08. 

Above  prices  subject  to  usual  school  discount 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

Winston  Building  Pbiladelpbia 


T.  P.  U. 


AN  Organization  BY  Teachers  FOR  Teachers. — Provides  Best  Protection  for  the  Cost. 

PAYS 

FOR  EVERT  DISEASE  AND  ACCIDENT  DURING  ENTIRE  YEAR.  Permits  You  to  Continue 


Membership  if  You  Give  Up  Teaching  or  Marry. 

B«udlU  at  an  Annual  Coat  of  $14.00:  | 

(Under  “Exeepttonar'  Certificate) 

Slckneaa  (0  months)  . $  15.00  per  week  | 

Conralesoence  (3  weeks)  .  15.00  per  week  j 

Quarantine  (FuU  Period)  .  15.00  per  week  i 

Accident  DlsaMUty  (Total)  (0  moe.)  .  15.00  per  week  j 

Accident  DlsablUtr  (Partial)  (5  wks.) .  12.50  per  week  i 

Accidental  Death  .  500.00  I 


Benefits  at  an  Annual  Cost  of  $30.00: 

(Under  "Noo-Comparable'’  Cerdficate) 

Slckiiese  (6  months)  . $  15.00  per  week 

CooTalescence  (3  weeks)  .  35.00  par  week 

Quarantine  (Pull  Period)  .  15.00  per  week 

Accident  Disability  (Total)  (0  mos.)  .  45.00  per  week 

Accident  DUablUty  (Partial)  (5  wks.)  ...  11.50  per  weak 
AoddenUl  Death  . 1.500.00 


IMPORTANT 

More  Teachers  are  carrying  their  Protection  with  the  T.  P.  U.  than  with  at.t.  OTHER  SIMILA.R 

ORGANIZATIONS  COMBINED 


Three  Featnree  Commend  Themselves — 

1.  Lowest  Cost. 

2.  Largest  fleld  of  coverage. 

3.  Covers  Sickness,  Accident  and  Quarantine. 

4.  Non-canceilable  at  will  of  Officers. 


Note  This  Record  of  Servtee 

Paid  to  teachers  in  1931,  )273,468.84. 

Paid  to  New  Jersey  teachers,  1931,  164,997.39. 
Paid  to  teachers  since  organization  (1912) 
almost  Two  Million  Dollars  ($1373,378.11). 
Assets  of  over  One-half  Mlllloa  Dollarst, 


Endorsed  by  Boards  of  Education — 

All  teachers  need  health  and  accident  protection,  as  an  aid  and  comfort  when  salary  stops  and 
expenses  mount.  Why  look  farther.  Write  for  particulars.  No  obligation. 

Address — 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

BRBNEMAN  BLDG.,  LANCASTER.  PENNA. 

Or,  L.  V.  WOOD,  $12  SchaB  llldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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For  effective  arithmetic  teaching 


PROBLEM  and  PRACTICE 
ARITHMETICS, 

Attractive  illustrations,  a  well-planned  page 
and  the  simplest  of  language  ....  Important 
topics  are  analyzed  into  difficulties  which  are 
presented  one  at  a  time  ....  There  are  many 
abstract  and  concrete  problems  ....  Drill  is 
scientifically  distributed  ....  Special  lessons 
teach  a  definite  problem-solving  technique  .  .  . 
Available  as  a  three-book  edition  and  as  a  six- 
book  edition,  with  a  charming  number  primer. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

PVB1.1SUBD  BY  THB  NBW  JBRSEV  STATB  TBACHBR9'  ASSOCIATIOlf 


Bditorlml  «md  BMlaeas  OIBre 
ROOM  304,  STACY-TRBNT  HOTKl„  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


The  pMjTBieBt  ef  ••■■■!  dues  ef  91-00  emtltlee  a  ateaiber  to  reeelve  the  Rerfcw  tor  oac  Tear. 
Klftr  eeata  of  each  aieaabenikla  fee  la  for  the  Review.  9abaeiiptloas  to 
BOB-areaibers  91.00  a  year.  Slajtle  eoylea  Me. 


(Entered  aa  Second-Clasa  Matter,  May  3,  1927,  at  the  Post  Ofllce  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1913.) 
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Greetings  to  Members  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

A.  Harry  Mcx)re 

Coventor  of  NelP  Jersey 


N  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  I 
wish  to  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  the  National  Education  Association. 
We  are  very  proud  and  happy  that  you 
have  selected  Atlantic  City  as  the  scene  of  the 
1932  convention,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
feelmg  that  this  historic  State  has  much  to  interest 
you,  especially  during  this  bi-centennial  year.  All 
through  New  Jersey  are  historic  shrines  and  spots 
made  forever  sacred.  Trenton,  Princeton,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Red  Bank,  Morristown, — these  are  a  few 
of  the  places  which  witnessed  the  struggles  and 
the  triumphs  of  George  Washington  and  his  men, 
and  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  them. 

Atlantic  City  has  probably  entertained  more  con¬ 
ventions  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  All 
types  of  people  and  all  phases  of  human  activity 
have  been  represented  here  on  various  occasions. 
Bankers,  churchmen,  mother’s  clubs,  patriotic  so- 
deties,  representatives  of  the  building  trades,  great 
fraternal  organizations,  firemen,  policemen,  agri¬ 
culturists,  business  men,  scientists — all  have  gath¬ 
ered  in  Atlantic  City  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  organizations  and  for  the  benefit  which  an 
interchange  of  ideas  affords.  Important  as  these 
conventions  are,  I  am  very  sure  that  no  annual 
convention  in  the  world  is  as  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  as  that  of  the  N.  E.  A 

In  this  year  of  1932  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  convention  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  confronted  with  very  important  prob¬ 
lems.  Due  to  the  economic  stress,  the  attention 
of  the  people  has  been  called  to  the  public  school 
system  as  never  before.  The  public  indifference  to 
what  was  being  done  with  its  money  and  its  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  supplanted  by  a  spirit  of  criticism 
which  contains  dangerous  elements.  The  people 


who  either  never  knew  or  never  cared  what  the 
schools  were  doing  have  now  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  fault-finding  which  b  some  communities 
may  have  a  reactionary  effect. 

But  if  the  public  has  suddenly  discovered  the 
public  schools,  pediaps  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
teachers  and  the  boards  of  education  have  become 
bcreasingly  aware  of  the  taxpayer. 

You  members  of  the  teaching  profession  are 
faced  with  a  double  responsibility — that  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  use  of  the  taxpayers*  money,  and  that 
of  training  the  child  so  that  he  may  face  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  the  proper  equipment  to  take  his  place 
in  the  community,  not  merely  as  a  worker,  but  with 
that  ’’extra  something”  which  distinguishes  the 
well-rounded,  pdblic-spirited  ddzen  from  the  in¬ 
different  -and  unpatriotic. 

I  know  that  the  delegates  to  the  N.  EL  A  G)n- 
vendon  will  come  to  Atlandc  City  with  a  full  con- 
sdousness  of  the  gravity  of  the  problems  vdiich  are 
peculiar  to  our  day,  but  with  a  determbadon  to 
work  towards  their  intelligent  soludon. 

Devodon  to  the  teachbg  profession,  even  when 
away  from  the  school  room,  is  so  pronounced 
among  our  teachers  that  the  remark  is  often  made 
that  “you  can  always  tell  a  school  teacher.”  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  finest  compliment.  Good 
teachers  are,  in  a  measure,  set  apart  by  thdr  voca- 
dons.  The  gathering  together  of  a  great  body 
of  these  enthusiasts  b  a  nadonal  convendon  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  promise  of  much  benefit.  You  will 
have  the  advantage  of  listening  to  great  educators, 
of  learning  what  other  communities  are  doing,  of 
keeping  abreast  of  the  dmes,  and  I  am  sure  will 
leave  Atlandc  City  refreshed,  sdmulated  phyn- 
cally  and  mentally,  and  better  equipped  to  carry 
on  your  great  work  for  the  youth  of  America. 

May  I  agab  assure  you  that  New  Jersey  wel¬ 
comes  you  most  cordially. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
For  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 

The  78th  Aimual  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Assodadon 
will  be  held  at  Atlandc  City,  N.  J.,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  November 
11,  12,  13  and  14,  1932.  Make  your  plans  early  to  attend. 
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Greetings  to  the  Members  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

B})  Chester  F.  Ogden 

President  Nere  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


National  Education  Association  at  its 
Convention  held  last  June  at  Los 
K  Angeles,  honored  New  Jersey  hy  select- 
ing  Atlantic  City  as  its  Convention  City 
for  its  Convention  to  be  held  this  year  from  June 
25th  to  July  1st. 

New  Jersey  feels  highly  honored  by  the  se¬ 
lection  and  extends  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  its  heartiest  greetings.  We  want  them  to 
know  and  feel  that  they  are  our  guests  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  done  to  make  dieir 
stay  with  us  pleasant.  Atlantic 
City  will,  in  itself,  offer  features 
of  entertainment  and  amusement, 
which  will  appeal  very  much  to 
the  Convention  visitors.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Teachen’  Associa¬ 
tion,  will,  ffirough  its  organization, 
do  all  it  can  to  extend  the  spirit  of 
hospitality.  New  Jersey  has  also 
been  honored  by  having  one  of  its 
leaders,  George  C.  Baker,  chosen 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  National  Association. 

The  Convention  Theme  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 

February  20-25,  1932,  was: — 

“Elducation,  our  guide,  and  our 
safeguard,  and  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  our  spiritual  life,  our  cultural  growth 
and  our  material  power.” 

This  sentimenf  was  affectionately  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  George  Washington,  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Two  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  delegates  who  attended  that  Convention 
were,  no  doubt,  inspired  with  new  hope  and  patri¬ 
otic  ideals  visiting  such  places  of  national  historic 
interest  as  the  W  ashington  Monument,  Lincoln  Me¬ 
morial  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Many  of  the  delegates  who  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City  will,  no  doubt,  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  pmints  of  interest  in  our  great 


CHESTER 
Preiideni  Ne 

Teachers’  Association 


State.  Washington,  D.  G,  is  rich  m  historical 
interest,  but  not  more  so  than  New  Jersey.  Visi¬ 
tors  will  be  amply  repaid  by  visiting  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  historic  spots  in  New  Jersey.  There  are 
twenty-one  Counties  in  New  Jersey,  each  of  them 
containing  many  places  of  interest.  A  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  historical  fact  for  each  County  is  sub¬ 
mitted: 

Atlantic  County  was  organized  in  1837.  Somers 
Point  was  settled  in  1693.  Mays  Landing, 
the  County  Seat,  in  1710. 
Bergen  County  was  created  1 682. 
Fort  Lee  on  the  Hudson,  300 
feet  above  the  river,  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1776.  Hacken¬ 
sack,  the  County  Seat — an 
ancient  town.  The  Stone 
Academy  was  erected  1 762 
and  the  first  Dutch  Church 
1696.  Colonel  Provost,  first 
husband  of  Madam  Jumel, 

who  later  married  Aaron 

Burr,  lived  at  Hohokus  near 
Hackensack.  * 

Burlington  County  was  established! 
in  1 694.  Burlington  City  watl 
foimded  in  1677  by  Society^ 
of  Friends  from  Yorkshire 

and  London.  All  vessels 
coming  to  West  Jersey  were 
required  to  enter  and  clear 

at  the  Port  of  Burlington.  St.  Mary’s  P.  E. 
Church  founded  in  1703  and  chartered  as  St. 
Anne’s  I  704.  James  Feimimore  Cooper  was 
bom  at  457  South  High  Street.  Many  points 
of  interest  may  be  foimd  at  Burlington. 
Bordentown  was  settled  1778.  Mount  Holly, 
the  County  Seat,  settled  by  Society  of  Friends 
early  1  7th  century, 

Camden  County — Originally  a  part  of  Gloucester 
County — organized  1844.  The  County  was 

named  after  Charles  Pratt,  Earl  of  Camden — 
a  great  judge — a  wise  statesman  and  warm 
advocate  of  fair  play  for  the  Colonies.  The 
City  of  Camden  was  settled  in  1781.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Greetings  to  the  National  Education  Association 

Bp  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eluott 

State  Commissioner  of  Education 


EW  JERSEY  is  honored  in  being  selected 
to  entertab  the  nineteen  hundred  thirty- 
two  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  This  great  association  which 
enrolls  teachers,  sup>ervisors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  engaged  in  the  whole  range  of  educational 
work  b  its  organization  and  pro¬ 
gram  bear  witness  to  the  mani¬ 
fold  activities  of  education  b 
our  country.  Its  deliberations 
bring  bto  sharp  relief  trends  in 
education,  give  us  a  critique  of 
present  practices  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  furnish  a  stimulus 
which  annually  contributes  to  the 
educational  progress  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

This  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  gatherings  for 
American  education  b  many 
years.  The  economic  depression 
has  developed  many  grave  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  education.  At  no 
time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  it  been  so  imperative  that 
sane  appraisal  of  our  education 
be  made,  to  the  end  that  the 
education  of  America's  children 
be  mabtained  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency. 

For  some  months  our  State  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion  and  various  committees  of  teachers  b  co-op¬ 
eration  with  Atlantic  City  have  been  actively  at 
work  planning  for  the  entertainment  of  our  guests. 
Every  aid  has  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
National  Education  Association  by  the  various 


organizations  of  the  State  b  planning  the  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City.  This  unusual  city  with  its 
matchless  facilities  is  ready  to  receive  the  thousands 
of  educators  who  will  spend  some  time  with  us 
in  June. 

New  Jersey  is  a  State  proud  of  its  history  and 
traditions.  During  this  year  of 
the  Washington  Bicenteimial  it  is 
significant  that  the  National  Eldu- 
cation  Association  meets  b  a 
State  b  which  the  Father  of 
Our  Country  ^nt  much  time 
and  conducted  many  important 
military  operations  during  the 
Revolution.  The  opportunity  to 
visit  places  of  great  historic  sig¬ 
nificance  is  afforded  the  visitor  to 
New  Jersey,  and  from  Atlantic 
City  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  reach  with  ease  many 
places,  knowledge  concerning 
which  the  Bicenteimial  has  made 
extended  contribution. 

To  all  who  come  to  Atlantic 
City  to  attend  the  meetbgs  of 
the  National  Education  Assocb- 
don  the  865,000  boys  and 
girls  of  New  Jersey's  puUic 
school  system,  the  boards  of  educadon,  and 
the  teachers  bid  you  welcome.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instrucdon  and  its  officers  ex¬ 
tend  a  cordial  welcome.  We  count  it  a  privilege 
to  meet  and  work  with  the  representadves  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  whose  presence  and  discusuons  will 
be  of  pardcular  significance  at  this  dme. 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 


NEW  JERSEY  HEADQUARTERS 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 
Atlantic  City,  June  25 — July  1,  1932 

Durbg  the  Convendon  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associadon  will  maintab 
Headquarters  at  the  Lobby  Balcony  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  Headquarters  will 
be  open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  29th, 
when  the  Washbgton  Bicentennial  Pageant  will  be  presented  by  the  Atlandc  City  Schools. 

Is  is  urged  that  all  New  Jersey  members  of  the  Associadon  register  at  Headquarters 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  b  Atlandc  City.  Convendon  guests  and  members  of  the  State 
Associadon  are  cordially  bvited  to  meet  their  friends  there. 
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Welcome  N.  E.  A.  to  Atlantic  City 

B\)  Alexander  J.  Glennie, 

N.  E.  A,  State  Director  for  Nea  Jersey. 


OR  the  first  time  in  many  years  New 
Jersey  is  to  be  hostess  to  the  regular  Sum* 
mer  Convention  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  June  25-July  1,  1932. 
The  specific  place  of  the  Convention 
is,  of  course,  Atlantic  City  with  its  unique  equip¬ 
ment  for  taking  care  of  large  conventions;  its  ample 
hotel  accommodations;  its  unsurpassed  Convention 
Hall;  the  easy  access  to  meeting  places  from  all 
the  hotels;  the  features  of  the  Boardwalk,  the  roll¬ 
ing  chairs  and  the  great  variety  of  entertainment 
features  that  characterize  America’s  premier  play¬ 
ground. 

In  this  bi-centennial  year  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  N.  E.  A. 
should  hold  its  convention  on  the  soil  of  New 
Jersey — the  state  that  has,  more  than  any  other, 
title  to  the  designation,  "Battle  Ground  of  the 
Revolution.”  Fully  half  of  the  time  that  Wash¬ 
ington  was  in  command  of  the  Continental  armies 
was  spent  by  him  within  the  State  that  lies  between 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

All  over  New  Jersey  are  spots  that  have  become 
shrines  of  the  patriot  spirit  of  America — ^Trenton; 
Princeton;  Monmouth;  the  Headquarters  at  Mor¬ 
ristown;  Basking  Ridge;  Jockey  Hollow;  the  Old 
Tennent  Church;  Molly  Pitcher’s  Well,  are  but 
typical  of  the  places  prominent  because  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  Revolutionary  history.  The  visitor  to 
New  Jersey  in  1932  may  justly  feel  that  he  is  in 
a  State  rich  in  memories  of  the  stirring  days  when 
we  were  struggling  for  national  existence.  The 
resident  of  New  Jersey,  too,  feels  his  pulse  quicken 
with  pride  in  his  State’s  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

Within  easy  access  to  the  visitor  who  comes 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  Summer  Session  at  Atlantic  City 
are  many  of  those  places  hallowed  in  our  Na¬ 
tional  history.  Sixty  miles  away  is  Philadelphia 
with  its  buildings;  its  historic  relics  and  documents. 
A  few  nules  out  of  Philadelphia  is  Valley  Forge, 
the  Gethsemane  of  the  Continental  Army  and  its 
commander.  New  Jersey  is,  territorially,  a  small 
state,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is  difficult  of  access  to 
the  visitor  whose  mind  inclines  toward  looking  upon 
places  associated  with  Revolutionary  history.  Those 
whose  interest  is  in  the  great  modem  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  will  do  well  to  remember 


that  only  ninety  miles  separates  these  two  great 
American  centers. 

Many  who  attend  the  Convention  have  planned 
to  take  Summer  courses  at  one  or  another  of  our 
great  eastern  universities  which  are  within  easy 
reach  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  calendar  of  the  Convention — June  25  to 
July  1 ,  allows  Summer  students  ample  time  to  get 
to  their  work  at  its  opening. 

Aside  from  contiguity  to  places  that  have  his¬ 
toric  interest  and  the  present  interest  that  attaches 
to  modem  metropolitan  life  and  its  setting,  Atlantic 
City  itself  offers  attractions  ffiat  are  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  many  cities  can  offer,  and  we  of 
New  Jersey  hope  that  our  seaside  playground  may 
be  found  attractive  and  pleasurable  to  those  who 
attend  the  Convention. 

New  Jersey  is  a  state  that  has  pride  in  her  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Its  State  Teachers’  Association, 
of  which  we  are  proud  to  say  that  it  enrolls  1 00% 
of  the  twenty-nine  thousand  teachers  of  the  State, 
extends  to  N.  E.  A.  visitors  a  sincere  and  cordial 
welcome. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  at  the  1932 
Convention  and  hope  that  your  stay  in  our  Garden 
State  will  be  to  you  of  such  pleasure  and  profit 
that  after  July  1,  1932,  it  will  be  a  memory  re¬ 
called  with  satisfaction.  Again,  on  behalf  of  the 
twenty-nine  thousand  teachers  of  the  state.  New 
Jersey  bids  you  welcome  through  its  State  Director. 


Old  Tennent  Church,  Monmouth  County 
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Greetings  to  the  National  Education  Association 

Visitors  to  Atlantic  City  Convention  Elxtended  Cordial  Welcome  by 
New  Jersey  School  Teachers 


New  Jersey  welcomes  to  her  shores  the  National  Education  Association.  The 
hostess  state  extends  the  hand  of  greeting  and  fellowship  to  every  teacher  and  adminis¬ 
trative  official  of  the  countless  school  systems  of  the  nation.  We  of  New  Jersey  account 
ourselves  privileged  mdeed  to  be  “at  home'*  to  the  educators  of  the  United  States. 

We  welcome  you  because  you  are  engaged  in  the  work  that  is  nearest  and  dearest 
to  our  hearts,  because  your  very  presence  will  lend  inspiration  to  our  work,  a  work  which 
we  regard  as  the  greatest  factor  in  the  nation's  civic,  social,  economic,  and  political 
attainments.  We  welcome  you  because  you  are  engaged  in  a  movement  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  finest  qualities  of  man's  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature. 

We  welcome  you  because  we  want  the  influence  of  your  deliberations,  the  benefit 
of  your  counsels,  and  the  inspiration  of  your  presence. 

May  we  be  of  service  to  you  during  your  sojourn  in  New  Jersey?  Whatever  need 
you  may  have  shall  become  our  privilege.  Permit  us  to  prove  that  our  words  of  welcome 
reflect  the  warmth  of  New  Jersey's  love  for  you.  We  are  yours  to  command,  and  happy 
shall  we  be  in  your  service. 

May  the  1932  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  be  for  each  and 
every  one  a  pleasure  in  anticipation,  a  satisfaction  in  progress,  and,  passing,  may  it  leave 
rich  memories  upon  which  to  reflect. 

Chester  F.  Ogden, 

President,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Solomon  C.  Strong, 

Secretary,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 

Alexander  J.  Glennie, 

State  Director,  N.  E.  A. 

George  C.  Baker, 

Vice-President,  N.  E.  A. 
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Looking  Forward  in  Education^  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  Theme 

HE  accumulated  resources  of  three-  The  school  has  ever  been  a  stabilizer  of  human 

C  quarters  of  a  century  stand  back  of  die  behavior,  and  an  important  factor  in  preserving 
National  Education  Association  as  it  those  modes  of  conduct  by  which  men  achieve 
prepares  to  hold  its  70th  annual  conven-  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  The  recent 
tion  at  Atlantic  City,  June  23'July  1.  critical  tests  to  which  these  long-established  prin- 
During  this  most  fruitful  period  of  American  ciples  of  action  have  been  put,  make  their  consid- 
democracy  the  professional  associations  of  teachers  eration  of  paramount  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
in  community,  state,  and  nation  have  enabled  our  cemed  with  shaping  tomorrow’s  world, 
educational  institutions  increasingly  to  meet  the  The  second  general  session  will  be  devoted  to 
needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  world.  Annual  con-  the  subject  of  Education,  Crime,  and  Social 
vendons  for  the  discussion  of  in^xirtant  problems  Progress.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  or  not 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  improved  pro-  crime  is  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Students 
fessional  service.  of  criminology  see  a  change  in  the  types  of  crimes 

In  only  five  of  the  75  years  of  its  existence  committed.  Penologists  are  studying  the  reladon 
has  the  National  EUlucadon  Associadon,  on  account  of  education  to  cnme.  Educators  are  developing 
of  war  or  epidemic,  failed  to  hold  its  annual  meet-  new  curricula  and  new  methods  of  teaching  ideals 
ing.  Tlie  organizadon  will  celebrate  its  diamond  of  sound  character.  Representadves  of  these  three 
Jubilee  with  a  program  worthy  of  the  high  p>osidon  fields  will  discuss  the  school’s  part  in  the  preven- 
it  has  earned  through  at  least  five  generadons  of  tion  of  crime. 

educational  leadership.  Very  appropriately  Presi-  School,  Society^,  and  the  Business  World,  a 
dent  Florence  Hale  has  chosen  for  the  convendon  topic  which  greatly  interested  the  thousands  of 
theme  Looking  Forxoard  in  Education.  teachers  who  attended  the  Los  Angeles  meeting 

The  Sunday  evening  general  session  is  being  last  summer,  will  be  the  theme  of  addresses  by  out¬ 
built  around  the  topic.  Looking  Ahead  in  Moral  standing  leaders  of  business  and  education  who  will 
and  Spiritual  Relationships.  Well-known  religious  appear  on  the  Monday  evening  program, 
leaders  will  discuss  the  effect  of  current  economic  The  Tuesday  program  will  begin  with  a  dis- 


Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  CitJ/ 
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New  Jersey  Teachers  Making  Big  Plans 
for  N.  E.  A.  Convention 


A  week  of  business  sessions  and  pleasure  is 
assured  those  who  attend  the  70th  Aiuiual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  June  25th  to  July  1st,  1932.  The 
stage  is  all  set  for  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  in 
the  history  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion — a  convention  that  will  certainly  go  down  in 
history,  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance, 
but  more  especially  because  of  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  business  programs. 

Atlantic  City  lends  itself  ideally  to  convention 
purposes.  Not  only  has  it  the  largest  Auditorium 
in  the  world  and  unexcelled  hotel  facilities,  but  it 
is  also  one  of  America’s  most  delightful  spots  for 
vacationists.  Known  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
almost  equally  well  abroad,  its  ocean-crested  shores 
are  a  mecca  for  pleasure  seekers.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  time  of  the  year  when  Atlantic  City  has 
more  to  offer  than  in  June,  when  the  sun  shines 
down  warmly,  but  the  ocean  breezes  have  a  touch 
of  coolness  to  them,  making  it  comfortable  for  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  and  extremely  pleasant  for  recreation 
purposes. 

Due  largely  to  Atlantic  City’s  proximity  to  the 
great  population  centers,  a  record-breaking 
attendance  is  anticipated  at  the  1932  meeting,  for 
few  will  care  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
combination  vacation  and  business  trip  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  famous 


hours  to  the  delegates  and  their  friends  and  menv- 
bers  of  their  families  who  attend. 

Foremost  among  Atlantic  City’s  attractions  is  its 
famous  Boardwalk.  This  broad  marine  esplanade 
skirts  the  tumbling  surf  for  more  than  seven  miles. 
The  Boardwalk  is  an  enduring,  pulse-quickening 
inspiration  to  all  who  traverse  it,  and  throughout 
the  year  h  is  thronged  with  promenaders  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  A  prominent  shipping 
official  once  likened  the  Boardwalk  to  the  prom¬ 
enade  deck  of  a  great  ocean  liner — a  ship  seven 
miles  in  length.  Standing  at  the  rail  that  runs 
along  the  entire  ocean  side  of  the  Boardwalk,  one 
has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  mighty  rolling 
Atlantic,  and  it  requires  very  little  imagination  to 
picture  oneself  far  out  at  sea.  Completing  this 
illusion  and  in  keeping  with  the  great  length  of  this 
“promenade  deck,’’  there  are  hundreds  of  rolling 
chairs  that  remind  one  of  the  steamer  deck  chairs 
and  permit  of  the  same  complete  relaxation.  In 
short,  a  visit  to  Atlantic  City  has  all  the  stimulating 
effects  of  a  sea  voyage. 

Along  the  land  side  of  the  Boardwalk,  there 
are  magnificent  hotels — great  masses  of  impressive 
architecture.  Those  who  attended  the  Los  Angeles 
Convention  will  remember  the  beautiful  scenic 
curtain  depicting  the  Atlantic  City  skyline  that  was 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


resort.  Those  from 
inland  sections  will 
find  the  beautiful 
waters  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean — just  out¬ 
side  the  hotel  win¬ 
dows  —  a  never-end¬ 
ing  source  of  delight. 

The  Convention 
Anangements  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  is 
leaving  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  make  the 
convention  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  one.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  good  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  which  will 
afford  many  pleasant 


Atlantic  Cify’s  World  Famous  Beach 
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The  Pageant  For  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Atlantic  City 

Mazie  V.  ScANLAN,  Chairman 


HE  George  Washington  Pageant,  a 
project  of  the  Atlantic  City  Public 
Schools,  is  “the  something  different”  in 
pageants.  It  will  be  presented  for  the 
entertainment  of  Atlantic  City’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  at  the  70th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  June. 
It  will  be  performed  entirely  by  a  student  cast — 
two  thousand  by  actual  count.  ChoruKs,  dances, 
principals — all  are  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Its 
manuscripts,  properties,  costumes,  dances,  songs, 
stage  plan  and  program  cover  design  are  the 
results  of  the  creative  power  and  skillful  handiwork 
of  the  students  and  teachers.  It  has  a  theme,  a 
story,  some  symbolism,  much  realism,  plenty  of 
action,  color  and  movement. 

This  pageant  will  begin  at  8:30  P.  M. 


on  Wednesday,  June  29th,  and  will  end  at 
10  P.  M. 

During  that  hour  and  a  half  there  will  unfold 
a  prologue,  cycles  and  scenes  proving  that  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  Man  of  All  Time,  the  Man  of  the 
Ages,  not  the  remote  hero,  “frozen  in  glacial 
isolation.” 

The  pageant  is  the  hub  around  which  the 
Bicentennial  Celebration  in  the  Atlantic  City 
Schools  is  moving. 

Here’s  how: 

Accumulative  record  cards  (18x24)  are  posted 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  School  Administration 
Building.  On  them  is  being  placed  the  record  of 
work  carried  on  by  each  of  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  teachers  in  the  system.  This  sample 
shows  how  they  look: 


ACCUMULATIVE  RECORD— ATLANTIC  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


•GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


Date  of  BIrtL. 


FEBRUARY 

Hoath 


Place  of  Birth . Bridsea  Creek,  Weatmorelaad  Coiuitr,  Va. 

Father . Anamstlae  Washiarfon  Mother . Mary  Ball 


htaadard 

Test 

Score 

First 

Public 

la 

War. 

Opialoa 

First 

la 

Peace 

MABEL  PALSGROTE 


1.  Made  a  aand  table  aceae  ahowlas 
Monat  Veraoa. 


3.  Slade  a  replica  of  Sloaat  Veraoa, 

usias  cardboard  boxca  aad  palat. 

4.  Made  wblte  curtalaa  for  the  wta- 

dOWB. 

5.  Dressed  paper  dolls  la  Coloalal  coa- 

tomes  aad  placed  them  la  ffronps 
OB  the  lawa. 


CARRIE  SWEENEY 

Topict  How  Mathematics  helped 
GeorKe  Washlasloa  la  his 
career  as  at 

Snrreyor 
Farmer 
Busiacss  Maa 
Military  Leader 

Method!  Booklets— ladirldnal  aad 
Class  Posters 

WashiBKtOB  Bulletla  Board 
Blackboard  qaotatloa 
“Wlthoot  arithmetic,  commoa  affairs 
of  life  are  aot  to  be  maaaKed  with 
saccess.’*  — Georse  Washlartoa. 


Two  thousand  participants  require  two  thousand 
costumes.  The  Girls’  Vocational  Schools,  the 
Household  Arts  Department,  and  the  Essex  County 
Vocational  School  are  producing  at  small  cost 
elaborate,  authentic  and  beautiful  costumes. 

Special  properties  and  scenery  are  essential.  The 
Boys’  Vocational  School  and  Manual  Arts 
D^artment  are  providing  almost  a  daily  thrill  by 
the  perfection  of  their  products:  Mount  Vernon  is 
unmistakably  Mount  Vernon;  huts  for  Valley 


Forge;  antennae  for  Fireflies;  are  but  a  few  of  the 
jobs  being  splendidly  executed. 

A  program  cover,  stage  plans,  advice  about 
color  and  design  are  needed.  The  Art  Department 
is  giving  expert  advice  and  direction  along  these 
lines. 

Special  songs,  special  dances  and  drills  are  en¬ 
gaging  the  interest  of  the  Music  and  Physical 
Education  Departments. 

The  musical  accompaniment  "makes  or  breaks” 


Af^rU,  1932 
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"Mount  Vemon  in  the  Making" 

Boys’  Vocational  School.  Atlantic  City 


a  show.  In  the  hands  of  the  Atlantic  City  High 
School  Band,  the  music  of  the  pageant  is  safe. 

Everywhere  in  the  Adantic  City  Schools  is 
there  seething  activity  in  preparation  for  the 
pageant.  Everywhere  in  the  Adantic  City  Schools 
there  is  constant,  steady,  imostentatious  work. 


progressing  inevitably  toward  a  completed  pageant 
by  June. 

Everywhere  there  is  interest,  there  is  fun,  there 
is  joy  in  preparing  a  great  pageant  of  a  great  man 
for  a  great  event. 


To  the  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  of  New  Jersey 


To  the  elementary  classroom  teachers  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  greetings  from  the  newly  organized 
Classroom  Teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

To  elementary  classroom  teachers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  greetings!  Do  you  know  that  the  classroom 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  have  been  recendy  or¬ 
ganized.  and  this  is  our  first  appearance  in  the 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review?  We  hope  you 
have  heard  about  it. 

The  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  in  the 
National  Educadon  Association  was  organized  in 
1914.  Its  object  was  to  study  major  problems 
in  the  field  of  elementary  educadon.  The  depart¬ 
ment  reached  far  and  wide  encouraging  state 
organizadon.  By  1929  classroom  teachers  had 
formed  separate  groups  in  Kansas,  Virginia,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Colorado.  Iowa,  Oregon.  Ohio,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  California. 

The  classroom  teachers  of  New  Jersey  held 
several  meetings  which  resulted  in  the  launching  of 
the  new  associadon. 


The  fint  meeting  of  the  Classroom  Teachers* 
Associadon  of  New  Jersey  was  held  in  Adantic 
City  during  the  1931  Convendon  of  the  New 
Jeney  State  Teachers’  Associadon. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  as  follows: 
To  further  the  professional  advancement  of  its  mens- 
bers  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  elementary 
teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

By  the  dme  our  first  birthday  comes  we  hope 
to  have  every  elementary  teacher  in  New  Jersey  a 
member. 

The  officers  are: 

President,  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth. 

First  Vice-Preudent,  Florence  M.  Dickinson, 
Haddonfield. 

Second  Vice-President,  Lelia  Brown.  Newark. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Catherine  Mullaney. 
Elizabeth. 

Recording  Secretary,  Beatrix  P.  Jackson, 
Jersey  City. 

Treasurer,  Josephine  Stefanelli,  Newark. 
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New  Jersey  Welcomes  Visitors 

The  Carden  State  offers  man^  points  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association 


HEIARTY  welcome  to  members  attend¬ 
ing  the  70th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  At- 

_  lantic  City  is  extended  by  New  Jersey. 

which  invites  them  to  visit  some  of  its 
many  points  of  interest. 

Although  known  as  the  Garden  State,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  important  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  in  the  country.  Despite  its  size 
— it  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  the  Union — it 
possesses  every  variety  of  scenery;  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  in  which  are  set  hundreds  of  crystal  lakes, 
rolling  country  verdant  with  crops,  flat  deserts, 
ominous  and  uninhabitable,  and  long  stretches  of 
seacoast  on  whose  golden  beaches  all  America 
comes  to  play. 

The  Delaware  river,  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  scenic  spots  of  America. 
Starting  in  New  York  and  fed  by  tributaries  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  it  rushes  and 
tumbles  through  a  palisades  lined  bed  as  far  as 
Trenton  where  it  widens  out  into  majestic  size. 
Down  its  turbulent  course,  over  falls  and  through 
rapids,  were  floated  the  Durham  boats  in  which 
Washington  and  his  troops  crossed  amid  ice  on 
that  Christmas  Eve  to  turn  at  Trenton  the  course 
of  the  Revolution.  Upon  its  broad  bosom 
chugged  the  first  commercially  successful  steam¬ 
boat,  carrying  to  immortality  the  name  of  John 
Fitch. 

Trenton,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  was  once 
the  seat  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the 
Federal  government.  Now  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  it  still  retains  many  of  its  historical 
buildings,  including  the  Old  Barracks,  constructed 
to  house  troops  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
The  Barracks  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
state  and  are  now  used  as  a  museum  of  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Across  the  street  from  them  is  located  the 
old  stone  structure  in  which  was  held  the  first 
free,  public  school  in  the  State.  The  new  State 
Museum,  close  by,  has  some  of  the  finest  Indian 
exhibits  in  the  country.  Among  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  there  is  the  Lenox  pottery,  whose 
beleek  chinaware  is  known  the  world  over. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Trenton  is  Washington’s 
Crossing.  Lovely  parks  are  maintained  by  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  each 


side  of  the  Delaware.  On  the  New  Jersey  side 
stands  the  restored  McConkey  ferry  house,  where 
Washington  made  his  headquarters. 

New  Jersey  is  justly  proud  of  its  many  great 
schools  and  colleges.  Within  a  12-mile  radius 
of  Trenton  are  Princeton  University,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton  Preparatory 
School  and  Hun  Preparatory  School  at  Princeton. 
Lawrenceville  School  for  boys  at  Lawrenceville, 
Bordentown  Military  Academy  and  Peddle  School 
at  Hightstown. 

Near  Princeton  University  is  the  Revolutionary 
battlefield  where  General  Hugh  Mercer  fell  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  Bordentown  was  the  home  of 
Francis  Hopklnson,  whose  “The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,”  was  one  of  the  great  satiric  writing  to 
come  out  of  the  Revolution.  There  lived  too. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
whose  great  estate  is  still  preserved. 

Not  much  further  away  is  Freehold,  home  of 
the  boys’  military  school  of  that  name,  and  scene 
of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  where  Molly  Pitcher 
received  the  recognition  of  Washington.  On  the 
field  stands  Old  Tennent  Church,  used  as  a  first 
aid  station  for  the  wounded  Continentals,  and  in 
whose  cemetery  lies  the  body  of  Philip  Freneau. 

Near  Freehold  is  Allaire,  the  Deserted  Village, 
where  were  cast  many  of  the  cannons  used  by  the 
Revolutionary  Army. 

Some  20  miles  south  of  Trenton  is  Mount 
Holly,  one  of  the  earliest  Quaker  settlements, 
which  still  maintains  its  1 8th  Century  charm. 
From  it  started  out  John  Woolman  on  his  mis¬ 
sionary  tours,  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  finest 
journals  ever  written  in  English. 

North  of  Trenton,  at  New  Brunswick,  begins' 
the  great  industrial  section  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  Rutgers  University,  once 
Queens  College,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country 
and  now  the  State  University.  There  too,  is  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Near  Morristown  is  Jockey  Hollow,  the  Valley 
Forge  of  1 779.  The  house  used  that  dreary 
winter  by  Washington  as  his  Headquarters  is  still 
standing,  a  lovely  reminder  of  that  grim  encamp- 
(ConlinueJ  on  page  26) 


Over  The  Hills  of  Jersey 


(^ver  the  hills  of  Jersey 

The  happy  highways  wind. 

Over  the  hills  of  Jersey, 

And  leave  the  world  behind. 

Along  the  verdant  avenue 

The  Jersey  grass  is  wet  with  dew; 
And  Jersey  skies  are  always  blue. 

And  Jersey  folks  are  kind. 


(^ver  the  hills  of  Jersey, 

The  purple  sunset  dies; 

Over  the  hills  of  Jersey, 

We  Watch  the  moon  arise. 

And  over  all  the  Jersey  hills 

A  shower  of  silver  light  she  spills 
That  covers  all  earth's  hurts  and  ills 
And  hides  them  from  men's  eyes. 


^ver  the  hills  of  Jersey, 

So  climbs  the  singing  car. 

Over  the  hills  of  Jersey, 

A  bird  that  flies  afar — 

A  bird  along  the  roadway  wings 
The  merriest  of  flying  things. 
And  from  the  highest  mountain  flings 
A  greeting  to  a  star. 


^ver  the  hills  of  Jersey, 

By  rill  and  rock  and  pond. 

Over  the  hills  of  Jersey, 

Life  Twrves  a  fairy  wand. 

And  all  the  world  of  Work  and  care 
Is  lost  and  left  behind  somewhere — 
I  guess  that  /leoven  is  over  there 
The  Jersey  hills  beyond! 

— Douglas  Malloch. 
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The  Public  Schools  As  Instruments  of 
Character  Education 


Dil  C.  E.  Rugh 


“Onij)  ihe  best  u  good  enough  for  a  child." — GoETHE. 

"IV hat  the  wisest  and  the  best  parents  desire  for  their  children, 
that  must  Society  desire  for  all  children." — Dewey. 


ECAUSE  personality  and  institutions 
btegrate  experience,  all  ediKation  is 
character  education.  Our  first  question 
concerning  the  public  schools  is  the 
character  of  the  character  education. 
This  last  sentence  indicates  the  two  common  uses 
of  the  term.  Everything  permanent  enough  to 
present  characteristics  has  character,  but  when  this 
term  is  applied  to  education  it  is  honorific  and 
means  good  character.  For  just  what  and  how 
much  of  the  best  possible  character  of  persons  and 
institutions  may  the  public  schools  rightfully  be  held 
responsible  > 

There  can  be  no  clear  coherent  nor  conclusive 
thinking  and  acting  on  this  issue  until  the  essential 
distinctions  between  personal,  private,  and  public 
events  and  experiences  are  recognized  and  em¬ 
ployed. 

(I.)  The  Personal.  Each  pupil  because 
he  is  a  person,  has  memories  and  imaginations 
accessible  to  himself  or  herself  alone.  Every  ex¬ 
perience  has  factors  of  this  nature  in  it. 

(2.)  The  Private.  When  another  person 
or  a  privileged  few  are  necessary  or  essential  fac¬ 
tors  in  an  experience  then  the  experience  is  com- 
poimded  of  two  kinds  of  factors — (a)  the  purely 
personal,  accessible  to  the  persons  alone,  plus  (fi) 
the  factor  known  or  believed  to  be  known,  believed 
and  accessible  to  the  other  persons  or  privileged 
few.  The  complex  sex  experience  is  the  unique 
and  supreme  example.  The  experience  with  a 
physician  or  fadier  confessor  may  be  of  this  char¬ 
acter. 

(3.)  The  Public  Experience.  When  an 
experience  u  of  such  a  character  that  its  essential 
and  determining  characteristics  may  be  observed 
by  all  competent  observers,  then  experience  is  com¬ 
plex  and  the  memory  and  imagination  contains 
three  factors: 

(a)  The  purely  personal  factor  accessible 
to  the  one  alone 

(t)  The  private  factors  believed  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  privileged,  and 


(c)  The  factors  that  make  it  public  and 
these  are  recognized  and  considered 
as  accessible  and  usable  by  all  com¬ 
petent  participants. 

I. 

1 .  The  first  and  most  important  contribution  the 
public  schools  make  to  character  development  of 
the  pupil  is  the  extension  and  enrichment  of  the  field 
and  functions  of  authority  and  obedience.  The 
authority  of  the  parents  over  the  child  is  primor¬ 
dial.  immediate,  and  ultimate.  There  is  no  legiti¬ 
mate  appeal.  The  child  intends  to  attend  school 
and  by  this  intention  becomes  a  pupil — a  disciple. 
The  teacher’s  authority  is  representative.  She  is 
in  loco  parentis.  In  the  public  school  the  teacher 
is  also  the  representative  of  the  state — an  officer  of 
the  state — state  certificated,  state  employed,  state 
directed. 

Now  the  respect  the  child  has  for  the  parents 
becomes  the  prerequisite  for  the  respect  the  pupil 
has  for  the  teacher.  A  source  of  accumulative 
power  of  obedience  comes  from  the  respect  the 
parents  exhibit  for  the  teacher  and  the  school. 
Respect  is  sublimated  into  reverence  wheii  the 
service  through  obedience  yields  abiding  and 
worthy  satisfactions.  These  facts  indicate  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  more  intelligent  and 
more  thorough-going  co-operation  of  parents  and 
teachers.  In  these  times  of  disregard  for  life, 
property,  persons  and  laws,  perhaps  no  more  im¬ 
portant  problem  faces  parents  and  teachers  than  a 
joint  adventure  in  the  development  of  revereiKe  for 
what  should  be  considered  ’’sacred.” 

2.  A  second  enrichment  of  the  child’s  character 
comes  through  introducing  him  to  the  formal,  insti¬ 
tutional  program  of  the  school  along  with  a  group 
of  his  own  age  and  abilities.  Just  as  the  child’s 
enrichment  through  the  teacher  depends  upon  the 
respect  the  child  has  for  the  parents,  provided  they 
respect  the  teacher,  so  the  enrichment  through 
school  program  comes  through  the  respect  for  the 
teacher  who  represents  parents  and  state  and  ad¬ 
ministers  this  program.  Imitation  and  the  con- 
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tagion  of  the  group  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
this  process.  This  is  the  problem  of  school  morale 
or  spirit  of  the  school. 

II. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  discussing  the 
public  school  as  an  instnunent  of  character  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  terms  of  the  personal  and  somewhat 
private  factors  involved.  Now  we  face  the  factors 
public.  Every  mtelligent  citizen  in  general  and 
every  intelligent  educator  in  particular  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  subject-content  of  the  public 
school  curriculum. 

The  mother  tongue  in  form  and  content  is  the 
supreme  iiutrument  of  public  education.  When  a 
child  has  learned  to  read  he  has  been  mducted  bto 
the  company  of  the  elect.  Of  course  how  elect 
depends  upon  the  disposition  or  taste  in  reading. 
In  this  respect  the  public  schools  up  to  date  can¬ 
not  be  very  proud  of  their  achievements.  Here 
again  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  public 
schools  cannot  rise  very  much  above  the  tastes  of 
family  and  home.  However,  the  schools  can  and 
will  learn  to  do  something  they  have  continually 
failed  to  do.  that  is,  develop  in  the  learner  the 
sense  of  the  public  character  of  the  school  instru¬ 
ments.  Tliis  insight  cannot  be  transmitted  by  dis¬ 
cussion  here,  but  it  can  be  pointed  out. 

When  a  pupil  has  learned  the  twenty-six  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  digits  he  is  entitled  in 
the  interest  of  his  character  development  to  have 
the  thrill  of  knowing  and  feeling  that  he  has  learned 
all  there  is  to  learn  and  that  on  this  score  he  knows 
what  every  other  intelligent  citizen  knows. 

Spelling  as  an  Instrument  of  Character 
Education 

Spelling  is  not  treated  because  of  its  importance 
but  because  of  its  simplicity.  It  may  be  used  in 
embodying  all  the  essential  prindples  of  character 
education. 

To  have  achieved  a  completely  developed  char¬ 
acter  as  a  speller,  the  learner  will  have  passed 
through  three  stages:  (I)  He  will  have  reduced 
the  spelling  of  a  certain  minimum  of  words  to 
habit.  These  will  be  reproduced  in  recurrent  situa¬ 
tions  with  ease  and  accuracy  and  thus  exhibit  the 
functions  of  habit  and  character.  (2)  There 
will  occur  new  situations  requiring  the  spelling  of 
words  he  has  never  learned.  To  be  master  of  these 
variable  situations  the  learner  must  know  how  to 
use  the  dictionary.  This  is  a  new  aspect  of 
authority  and  obedience.  TTie  dictionary  is  the 
authorized  audiority  for  the  spelling  of  all  words. 


To  have  acquired  this  mastery  over  all  new  words 
is  a  great  achievement  and  is  a  most  excellent 
example  of  the  function  of  knowledge  in  character. 
These  habit  functions  and  knowledge  functions  in 
character  are  indispensable,  but  they  are  not  the 
most  important.  A  child  may  have  those  and  not 
have  achieved  a  good  character.  (3)  In  order  to 
be  master  of  all  spelling  situations  the  learner  must 
have  achieved  a  “^>elling  conscience.”  Knovmg 
these  several  thousand  words  by  habit  and  know¬ 
ing  how  to  use  the  dictionary  insures  the  ability 
to  be  master  in  spelling  situations,  but  does  not 
insure  the  disposition  to  be  master.  A  completed 
spelling  character  implies  the  abiding  intent  to  spell 
right  along  with  the  disposition  to  remorse  of  con¬ 
science  if  he  ^lells  wrong.  This  spelling  conscience 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  spelling  character.  This 
is  true  of  every  other  aspect  of  the  social  pro¬ 
cedures.  Abilities  apart  from  right  disposition  are 
personal  and  social  liabilities,  not  assets. 

These  three  aspects  of  human  character  repre¬ 
sented  in  spelling  are  implicit  in  every  subject  in 
the  public  school.  The  multiplicity  of  subjects 
and  of  details  makes  it  so  easy  for  the  teacher  to 
get  swamped  in  details  and  "cluttered  up”  with 
much  serving  and  lose  perspective.  The  teacher  is 
in  authority  in  a  subject  procedure  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  because  reputed  to  be  an  authority  in  that 
subject.  Respect  for  these  public  social  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  develop>ed  because  of  the  character 
of  the  teacher.  The  pupil  will  catch  the  teacher’s 
intelligent  enthusiasm  for  these  great  instruments 
of  culture. 

III. 

The  subjects  m  the  public  schools  are  essential 
instruments  of  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
the  processes  of  authority  and  obedience  provided 
and  only  provided  they  are  respected  and  enjoyed. 
The  mother-tongue,  arithmetic,  literature  may  be 
instruments  of  torture  and  intolerable  drudgery 
leading  to  resentment  and  rebellion. 

A  normal  pupil  can  spell  a  word  right  and  can 
add  a  column  correctly  and  can  think  straight  and 
is  entitled  to  the  thrill  of  success  in  such  adven¬ 
tures.  This  enjoying  of  success  is  the  supreme 
instrument  of  integration  of  character.  The  so- 
called  theory  of  "learning  by  trial  and  error”  is  a 
theory  of  animal  learning  and  is  a  damnable  theory 
for  normal  children  learning  the  formal  school  sub¬ 
jects.  The  units  of  subject-matter  may  be  so 
managed  and  so  taught  that  the  pupils  “do  them 
right  the  first  and  every  other  time.”  There  will 
be  mistakes  it  is  true,  and  character  implies  the 
power  to  recover  without  discouragement 
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The  State  Department  of  Aviation 

By  A.  E.  Maddock 


Because  of  the  numerous  inquiries  directed  to 
the  State  Department  of  Aviation  by  students  of 
the  various  schools  m  our  state,  the  Department 
feels  the  responsibility  for  co-operating  with  any 
educational  system  which  wishes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities.  We  have  prepared  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lantern  slides,  lists  of  appropriate  books  and 
magazines  dealing  with  various  developments  of 
aeronautics,  and  have  also  gathered  together  a 
portable  exhibit  which  may  be  borrowed  by  any 
school  system. 

The  Department  is  also  prepared  to  meet  re¬ 
quests  for  illustrated  lectures  before  school  bodies, 
and  many  of  these  lectures  have  already  been  de¬ 
livered.  From  these  contacts,  young  people  seek¬ 
ing  to  enter  aviation  will  realize  that  a  career  in 
aeronautics  demands  fully  as  much  preparation  as 
a  career  in  engineering,  medicine,  or  any  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  scientific  nature. 

The  State  Department  of  Aviation  has  contacted 
the  school  systems  of  those  cities  which  have  in¬ 
cluded  aeronautics  in  their  curricula,  and  believes 
that  where  it  is  not  possible  for  such  studies  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  courses,  very  practical 
methods  can  be  found  to  supplement  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  studies.  The  aeronautic  industry  has  in¬ 
troduced  many  splendid  openings  for  the  young 
person  who  is  planning  such  a  career,  but  the  basic 
requirements  of  education  are  exceptionally  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  should  be  coming 
to  maturity  in  this  generation  without  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  developments  in  the  air.  The  simple 
laws  of  aerodynamics,  the  nomenclature  of  aircraft 
and  engines,  and  some  general  knowedge  of  condi¬ 
tions  are  certainly  requirements  of  any  well-inform¬ 
ed  individual. 

Tlie  State  of  New  Jersey  has  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  busiest  airway  in  the  world, 
and  having  within  it  the  two  busiest  airports  in  the 
world.  Approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the  air 
mail  and  transport  passengers  flown  in  the  United 
States  are  handled  by  Newark  Airport  alone,  and 
Central  Airport  of  Camden  is  very  little  behind. 
The  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  several  thousands  of  men  are  involved 
in  aviation  operations  within  this  State. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Department  is  located 


in  Trenton  (telephone  4212),  and  the  facilities  of 
the  Department  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  state.  Mr.  Gill  Robb  Wilson 
is  the  State  Director  of  Aviation. 


Paul  Loser  Named  as  Head  of 
Trenton  Schools 

Paul  Loser  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Trenton  public  schools,  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  William  J.  Bickett.  The  position  became 
effective  as  of  March  1st. 

Mr.  Loser  was  named  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  April,  1931,  and  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bickett  last  November,  he  had  been 
serving  as  acting  superintendent. 

He  came  to  Trenton  in  1916  after  teaching 
a  year  at  the  Bethlehem,  Pa.  High  School.  As 
football  and  baseball  coach  at  the  Senior  High 
School  in  Trenton,  he  won  a  great  following  in 
scholastic  athletic  cricles.  His  coaching  work 
was  supplemental  to  his  teaching  mathematics.  He 
remained  at  the  High  School  two  and  one-half 
years  and  he  then  went  to  Plainfield,  where  he 
spent  three  years  as  a  high  school  teacher. 

Mr.  Loser  then  returned  to  Trenton  as  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Senior  High  School.  His  next 
position  was  as  principal  of  Junior  High  School 
No.  3  of  Trenton,  which  post  he  held  until  his 
appointment  as  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Loser  is  affiliated  with  national  and  State 
educational  bodies,  and  holds  several  college 
degrees. 


George  F.  Zaar 

George  F.  Zaar  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Hopewell  Borough  schools  for  the  1932-1933 
school  year.  Mr.  Zarr  succeeds  Miss  Bertha  I. 
Scott,  who  has  held  the  office  for  the  past  few 
years.  Miss  Scott  will  teach  the  eighth  grade. 
Mr.  Zarr  was  formerly  supervising  principal  of  the 
Bristol  Township,  Pa.,  schools.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  West  Chester  State  Teachers’  College,  and  took 
up  additional  work  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Rutgers  University. 
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Dr.  Fred  S.  Shepherd 

About  five  hundred  teachers  and  employees  of 
the  Passaic  Board  of  Education  paid  honor  to  Dr. 
Fred  S.  Shepherd,  their  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
at  a  recent  testimonial  diimer.  It  was  held  in 
the  Passaic  Elks  Club.  The  testimonial  was 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Shepherd’s  eighteen  years  of 
service  in  Passaic.  He  is  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term  of  office.  It  was  planned  by  the 
Passaic  Teachers’  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Cruise,  who  served  as  chairman,  is  presi- 
dent. 

Tlie  gathering  was  highly  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  Honorable  A.  Harry  Moore,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  the  main  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Words  of  great  praise  were  heard 
for  the  very  fitting  message  of  the  Governor. 

Other  speakers  were:  Honorable  John  R. 
Johnson,  Mayor  of  Passaic;  Mr.  James  L.  Pres¬ 
cott,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education;  Mr. 
A.  D.  Arnold,  representing  the  principals  and 
vice-principals;  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Constantine,  repre¬ 
senting  the  supervisors;  Miss  Catherine  Mooney, 
representing  elementary  schools;  Miss  Ruth 
.Thomas,  the  High  School;  Mr.  Alfred  F. 
Schwartz,  the  Vocational  School;  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Gamberton,  the  Continuation  School;  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Y oung,  representing  the  clerks  and  secretaries ; 
and  Mr.  Herman  Weber,  of  the  Attendance 
Department 

Guests  who  were  present  were  members  ofvthe 
City  Commission  and  their  wives;  members  of  ^he 
Board  of  Education  and  wives;  immediate  |  ^st 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  wii  es ; 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Smith  of  Clif¬ 
ton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McBride;  and  Dr. 
Harry  Sprague  of  Montclair  Teachers’  College. 

Seated  at  one  table  were  guests  from  Asburv 
Park  who  were  associated  with  Dr.  Shepherd 
during  his  term  as  Superintendent  there.  He  served 
in  that  city  fourteen  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Passaic. 

Those  present  were  kept  amused  by  many  inci¬ 
dents  which  were  told  about  Dr.  Shepherd’s  col¬ 
lege  days  at  Beloit  University.  The  information 
was  furnished  by  Dr.  James  M.  Todd,  a  class¬ 
mate,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Cruise,  as  toastmaster,  presented  to  Dr. 
Shepherd  a  beautiful  watch  and  chain  from  the 
Passaic  Teachers’  Association.  Mrs.  Shepherd 
was  presented  with  two  beautiful  bouquets,  one 
from  the  Passaic  Teachers’  Association  and  one 
from  the  High  School  teachers.  Mrs.  Shepherd 


of  Passaic,  Honored 

was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  High  School 
faculty.  _ 

Necrology 

Walter  B.  McDougall 
Walter  B.  McDougall.  of  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
Director  of  the  Atlantic  County  Vocational 
Schools,  died  April  23d,  in  Hahnemann  Hospital 
at  Philadelphia,  following  an  illness  of  two  weeks. 
He  was  42  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McDougall  had  been  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  County  Vocational  Schools  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  was  for  ten  years  in  charge  of 
the  Hammonton  School  and  then  named  Director. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  _ 

Teachers  College  Extends  Course 
TTie  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education 
recently  voted  that  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Trenton  be  authorized  to  offer  a  fourth  year  of 
work  to  students  majoring  in  practical  arts,  the 
regulation  to  go  into  effect  with  the  class  which 
enters  next  September.  The  three-year  curriculum 
will  still  be  continued  for  those  who  wish  to  receive 
a  diploma  at  the  end  of  this  period.  Those  who 
elect  the  four  year  course,  however,  will  receive 
a  bachelor’s  degree  and  thus  have  the  qualifications 
which  are  required  in  most  of  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

NBC  Music  Scholarships  Won  in 
Discrimination  Contest 
Three  high  school  boys,  one  from  New  Jersey, 
another  from  Ohio  and  the  third  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  won  the  three  NBC  scholarships  to  sumnter 
music  camps  in  the  National  Discrimination  Con¬ 
test  held  in  Cleveland  during  the  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  meeting  of  the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference  the  week  of  April  3. 

Charles  Gigante,  of  Lyndhurst,  N,  J.,  concert- 
master  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra; 
Irving  Fink,  of  Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland, 
alternate  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Stewart  Smith,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  trumpet  player 
in  the  same  organization,  wrote  almost  perfect 
papers.  Gigante  and  Smith  will  attend  the  East¬ 
ern  Music  Camp  at  Belgrade,  Maine,  and  Fink 
has  chosen  to  attend  the  National  Music  Camp  at 
Interlochen,  Michigan.  One  hundred  other  papers 
received  honorable  mention. 
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ment.  In  Madison,  nearby,  are  located  two  more 
of  the  State’s  many  educational  institutions.  Broth¬ 
ers  College  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  • 

But  a  proper  appreciation  of  New  Jersey  cannot 
be  obtained  without  a  brief  survey  of  its  history, 
its  physical  features  and  its  institutions. 

On  its  east  lie  the  Hudson  River  (part  of  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  boundary)  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean;  to  the  south  and  west  are  Delaware 
Bay  and  River,  forming  a  natural  boundary  be¬ 
tween  New  Jersey  and  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  James,  Duke  of  York,  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  granted  what  is  now  New 
Jersey  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  James  carved  this  estate  out  of  a  huge 
area  granted  to  him  by  his  brother,  Charles  II, 
King  of  England,  in  1664.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  an  extreme  length  of  1 66  miles  and  an 
extreme  width  of  57  miles.  It  covers  8,224  square 
miles,  of  which  slightly  more  than  700  are  water 
surface. 

The  physical  features  of  this  State  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  in  four  distinct  belts,  all  running  in  a 
general  northeast-southwest  direction.  The  first  is 
the  Appalachian  belt,  which  crosses  New  Jersey 
up  in  the  northwest  corner  and  includes  the  Kit- 
tatinny  Mountains  and  valley.  The  Kittatinny 
ridge  forms  one  of  the  country’s  most  beautiful 
nature  spots,  especially  where  it  is  cut  through 
by  the  Delaware  River  at  the  Water  Gap.  The 


highest  altitude  reached  by  the  ridge  is  at  High 
Point,  a  State  park,  where  it  achieves  1805  feet. 
A  bit  southwest  of  High  Point,  lying  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  crest,  is  beautiful  Lake  Marcia. 

Running  parallel  to  the  Kittatinny  ridge  is 
Kittatirmy  valley,  some  40  miles  long  and  1 2 
miles  wide.  Parallel  to  the  valley  run  the  High¬ 
lands,  the  second  topographical  belt.  The  High 
lands  have  an  average  elevation  of  1000  feet  and 
are,  in  effect,  an  upland  plateau,  cut  into  ridges 
by  small  streams.  The  third  strip,  known  as  the 
Triassic  Lowland  and  occupying  fully  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  the  State,  parallels  the  Highlands.  Its 
most  noteworthy  altitude  is  the  Palisade  ridge,  or 
the  Palisades,  lining  the  western  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  Palisades 
is  insured  of  preservation  by  its  designation  by 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  as  an 
Interstate  Park. 

The  fourth,  and  largest,  section  of  New  Jersey, 
is  the  Coastal  Plain,  occupying  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  State’s  small  area.  It  is  bounded, 
roughly,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Trenton  through 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Delaware  River  and  Bay.  The  most  fertile  soil 
of  New  Jersey  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  belt;  toward  the  south  it  becomes 
sandy  and  loamy.  The  Delaware  River,  as  has 
been  indicated,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  flowing  over  a  245-mile  course  from  Nave- 
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sink  Creek  in  the  north  to  the  capes  b  the  south. 
It  drains  a  fourth  of  the  State.  To  the  northeast 
is  the  Hudson  River,  a  22-inile  long  boundary, 
and  withb  the  State  are  the  Passaic  and  Hacken¬ 
sack  Riven,  emptying  mto  Newark  Bay,  as  well 
as  the  Raritan  River,  flowing  through  the  center  of 
the  State.  No  mention  of  New  Jeney’s  water 
surfaces  would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
Lake  Hopatcong,  one  of  the  many  lakes  to  be 
found  b  the  Highlands,  and  the  outstandbg  lake 
resort  of  New  Jersey. 

The  extremely  favorable  coast  Ibe  of  New 
Jersey  has  built  the  fortune  of  more  than  one  city. 
Begbnbg  at  the  Atlantic  Highlands  and  tracing 
the  coast  down  to  Cape  May,  we  find  Long 
Branch,  Belmar,  Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  City, 
Wildwood  and  Cape  May  itself,  besides  scores  of 
smaller  towns.  All  these  are  summer  resorts  of 
national  fame;  and  Atlantic  City,  because  of  its 
relatively  mild  winter  climate,  attracts  thousands 
to  its  hotels  and  boardwalks  during  the  Winter 
months. 

Though  a  small  State, -New  Jersey  has  grown 
rapidly,  both  b  agricultural  and  bdustrial  activity. 
The  earliest  settlers  here  were  the  Lenni  Lenape 
or  Delaware  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin 
tribe  that  occupied  the  central  and  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  No  white  man  came  into  this 
region  until  the  Florentine  navigator.  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano,  explored  Sandy  Hook  b  1 524.  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  crew  were  at  the  same  spot  in 
1599,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  (1623) 
the  Dutch,  already  settled  b  New  Amsterdam, 
settled  near  the  present  site  of  Gloucester  City  and 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  Hoboken. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  enterprising  Swedes  came  to 
Wilmbgton,  and  soon  they  had  built  a  fort  near 
Salem  which  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in 
1655.  The  Dutch  rule  would  have  continued 
peacefully  on.  had  not  Charles  II  conveyed  all  the 
lands  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  east 
side  of  Delaware  Bay  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  By  August  of  that  year  the  English  flag 
floated  over  New  Amsterdam,  and  b  October  the 
Dutch  surrendered  the  Delaware  River  settle¬ 
ments  to  Sir  Robert  Carr. 

New  Jersey  received  its  first  organized  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  “Agreements”  drawn  up  by  the 
proprietors  b  1665.  In  1676,  New  Jersey  wars 
neatly  cut  in  two  parts,  by  virtue  of  the  Quintipar- 
tile  Deed  entered  into  by  Sir  Carteret  and  three 
Quakers,  among  them  William  Penn.  By  this 
agreement  a  line  was  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Har¬ 
bor,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  to  the 
northwest  comer.  Lord  Berkeley  took  the  eastern 


half  as  his  share.  The  very  next  year  West  Jersey 
received  what  was  the  most  liberal  government 
ever  given  to  any  of  the  colonists  before  the  ad¬ 
option  of  the  Constitution.  William  Penn  saw  to 
that  when  he  drafted  the  “Concessions  and  Agree¬ 
ments  of  the  Proprietors.”  Religious  toleraticm 
was  one  of  the  many  bright  features  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  of  human  liberties.  Almost  at  once.  Quakers 
and  others  began  to  come  to  West  Jersey  by  the 
boatload.  Burlington  was  settled  b  1677;  Tren¬ 
ton  in  1 679. 

With  Queen  Aime,  the  proprietors  of  West 
Jersey  surrendered  up  all  rights  of  jurisdiction 
(1702)  and  all  of  Jersey  fell  under  the  rule  of 
the  royal  governor,  who,  incidentally,  was.  until 
1738,  also  governor  of  New  York.  In  that  year 
jersey  received  a  governor  of  its  own.  TTie  govern¬ 
ment  met  alternately  in  Perth  Amboy  and  Burling¬ 
ton;  finally  it  settled  itself  at  Trenton  in  1790. 
By  that  time  the  royal  governor  and  his  coutKil 
were  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  the  last  colonial  as¬ 
sembly  met  in  November,  1  775,  and  on  July  3, 
1776,  New  Jersey  had  adopted  a  constitution  of 
its  own — the  first  in  the  land.  At  this  time  the 
population  of  New  Jersey  was  about  180,000 
people. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  came  New  Jersey’s 
great  growth  as  a  State.  Today  its  population  is 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Hotel  Rates  for  78th  Annual  Convention  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  November  II,  12,  13  and  1 4,  1 932. 


Make  Reservations  With  Hotels 
Direct 

Since  special  rates  have  been  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hotels  do  not  fail  to  state  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  As¬ 
sociation  when  making  your  reservations. 

A — American  Plan  (includes  meals) ;  E — 
European  Plan  (without  meals). 

LIST  OF  HOTELS  AND  RATES 
E — Ambauador — Boardwalk  and  Brighton  Ave. — 
(CONVENTION  HEADUCARTBRS  HOTEL.) 

For  I  $4  and  $5;  for  2  $6,  $7,  $8  (with  hath). 

A — Chelsea — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  $5  and  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6  and  $7  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5.50  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $6  and  $6.50  each  person  (with  bath). 

E — Chelsea — Boardwalk  and  Morris  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2  and  $3  (running  water) 

Single  room  $3  and  $4  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $2.50  each  person  (running  water). 
Double  room  $3  and  $3.50  each  person  (with  bath). 

A — Ritz-Carlton — Boardwalk  and  Iowa  Ave. — 

For  I  $8.  $9,  $10  (with  bath). 

For  2  $10,  $11,  $12,  (with  bath). 

E — Ritz-Carlton — Boardwalk  and  Iowa  Ave. — 

For  1  $4,  $5,  $6  (with  bath). 

For  2  $6.  $7.  $8  (with  bath). 

E — Shelburne — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  occupancy  $4,  $5,  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  occupancy  $6,  $7,  $8  (wfth  bath). 

A — Dennis — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6,  $7,  $8  (running  water). 

Single  room  $7  (with  shower  bath). 

Single  room  $9,  $10  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $11,  $12,  $13  (running  water). 

Double  room  $14.  $15.  $16,  $17,  $18,  $20.  $22,  $23, 
$24  (with  bath). 

2  rooms  with  bath  between  for  4,  $26.  $30,  $32, 
$34.  $36. 


E — Dennis — Boardwalk  and  Michigan  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3,  $4,  $5  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4  (with  shower  bath). 

Single  room  $5,  $6,  $7  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $4,  $5,  $6  (running  water). 

Double  room  $6,  $7,  $8.  $9,  $10,  $12.  $14,  $15,  $16 
(with  bath). 

2  rooms  with  bath  between  for  4,  $10,  $14,  $16, 
$18.  $20. 

A — Marlborough-Blenhelm — Boardwalk  and  Obio  Ave. — 
Single  room  $6  (without  bath). 

Single  room  for  1  $6,  $8,  $10  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $10  (without  bath). 

Doable  room  for  2  $10,  $12,  $14,  $16  (with  bath). 
Large  ocean  front  room  for  2  $18  and  $20. 

E — Ma.Iborough- Blenheim — Boardwalk  and  Ohio  Ave. — 
Single  room  $3  (without  bath). 

Single  room  for  I  $3,  $5,  $7  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $4  (without  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $4,  $6,  $8,  $10  (with  bath). 

Large  ocean  front  room  for  2  $12  wd  $14. 

E — Claridge — Boardwalk  and  Indiana  Ave. — 

For  I  $4;  for  2  $6  (with  bath). 

A — ^Traymo.e — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $7  (running  water). 

For  I  $8  (with  hath). 

For  2  $12  (running  water). 

For  2  $14  ($7  each  person)  (with  bath). 

E — Traymore — Boardwalk  and  Illinois  Ave. — 

For  I  $3  (running  water). 

For  I  $4  (with  bath). 

For  2  $4  (running  water). 

For  2  $6  ($3  each  person)  (with  bath). 

A — Brighton — Boardwalk  and  Indiana  Ave. — 

Room  for  I  $6  (running  water). 

Room  for  I  $6  to  $10  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $12  (running  water). 

Room  for  2  $12  to  $18  (with  bath). 

E — Brighton — Boardwalk  and  Indiana  Ave. — 

Room  for  I  $3  (running  water). 

Room  for  I  $3  to  $7  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $9  (running  water). 

Room  for  2  $9  to  $15  (with  l^lh). 

A — Knickerbocker — Boardwalk  and  Tennessee  Ave. — 

For  I  $5  to  $6  (running  water). 

For  I  $6  to  $9  (with  bath). 

For  2  $9  to  $10  (running  water). 

For  2  $10  to  $14  (with  bath). 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


N.  E.  A.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  February  23 — 
March  2,  1933. 

Dr.  Milton  C.  Potter,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  President 
of  the  Department. 
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BIG  THINGS 


can  be  accomplished  with 
LIMITED  school  budgets 


Note  how  the  Wilmette 
Public  Schools  maintain 
modern  equipment . . . 
and  do  it  economically 


#  Mr.  J.  Robb  Harper  is  superintendent  of  the  Wtlmene, 
Ulinois,  Public  School  System  —  comprising  4  schools  with  a 
total  of  52  classrooms. 

Mr.  Harper,  with  a  full  realization  that  his  schools,  to  keep 
step  with  teaching  progress  must  provide  modem,  efficient 
equipment,  has  established  an  annual  improvement  program 
that  has  been  highly  successful. 

Afr.  Harper  says: 

“My  budget  has  always  carried  an  item  for  New 
Developments,  so  that  the  Wilmette  Public  Schools 
can  maintain  their  high  standards  in  offering  modem 
schooling  with  modem  equipment.  With  a  foil  reali¬ 
zation  that  good  health  is  vital  to  the  pupils'  progress 
we  have  almost  without  variation  applied  50%  of 
our  New  Developments  appropriation  to  a  program 
of  reseating.  Thus  each  year  a  number  of  rooms  are 
brought  up  to  the  most  efficient  seating  standards 
with  American  Universal  Movable  Desks.  So  that 
each  year  some  of  our  classrooms  are  made  new,  and 
the  penalties  of  obsolete  seating  are  eliminated.  For 
a  relatively  small  annual  expenditure  in  comparison 
to  the  total  cost  of  education,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  our  students  seating  that  is  posturally  correct 
and  a  definite  aid  to  their  health  and  efficiency.” 


To  meet  diminishing  income,  where  mew  school  building 
may  not  be  possible,  your  school  can  be  renewed 
economically  and  brought  up  to  standard  by  con¬ 
servative  investment  in  reseating. 


For  Your  'Keseating  Program 
— Investigate  American  Uni¬ 
versal  Uesks — Noio/ 

Wbco  you  reseat  your  classrooms  — >  ooe 
room  or  every  room— be  sore  you  obcaio 
the  greatest  VALUE  for  your  appropriadoo. 

Install  seating  that  is  recogoiseo  for  its 
contribution  to  pupil  health  and  eficiency 
as  well  as  a  quality  product  from  every 
viewpoint  of  tM  workmanship  and  mate* 
rials  employed  in  its  construction. 

The  American  Universal  Desk  is  sdentihcally  designed 
to  induce  good  posture— to  make  erect  sining  natural 
and  comforuble  —  to  prevent  slumping  which  crowds 
vital  organs.  It  has  features  that  dehnitely  assist  in  sight 
conservation  —  and  other  imporunt  improvemeou  for 
the  physical  simI  mental  welfare  of  the  student.  Years  ol 
eaperience  and  scientiftc  research  are  behind  it.  The  de¬ 
tailed  focts  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Frre  Classroom  Vosture  Foster 
and  AuthoritativeSeatingQook- 

lets  (They  contain  no  advertising) 

Send  the  coupon. ..and  we  will  mail  you 
free  a  three-color  posture  poster,  siae 
17H  by  25  inches  wnich  shows  children 
why  they  should  sit  erect  Teachers,  prin- 
cipw  or  superiotendents  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  ajMster  for  each  classroom 
on  retpiest.  with  them,  too,  any  of  the 
following  authoritative,  instructive  and 
iticeresting  booklets:  *'Ess*mt$sU  o§  Hy- 
giemic  Sestimr'\  which  shows  what  con¬ 
stitutes  good  and  bad  posture,  the  relation  of  scaung  tu 
posture,  ad)ttstmeot  of  seats,  desks,  and  lighdng  and 
seating  arrangements  • . .  **UesU  and Sismdsrds  e/C/eis- 
fmm  yeatmg”,  covering  the  essentials  of  good  seating 
and  the  grade  distribution  of  school  desk  sixes . . . 
EeUtim  ^  PSsterc  f  Tmktrcmlom  ', . .  The  Buymg  qf  Seheei 
£f»ieweur” . . .  and  ‘•Forty  Years  efSehmiSemeu^/^Piete 
use  m  coupon  indicating  the  bookleu  you  w^ 


SIMM  wm4  M,  no,  • 


t  Ntwe*  Wotmt.  aIm  irw  ca#M*  e 


American  Seating  Companj^ 

Msten  tf  DtftmdsU*  Uetmf  jer  Sehtmts,  Cimreha  amd  PmUic  AMdiStrimms 
General  Office,.-  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


STOCK  CARRIED  AT 


N.  SNEL.LENBCRG  A  COMPANY 
12th  and  Market  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PITTSBCRGH  OFFICE 
217  Foltoa  Bids. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
11»  W.  40th  Street.  New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  28) 

E — Kaickerbocler — Boardwalk  and  Tenneuec  Are. — 

For  I  $2.50  to  $3  (running  water). 

For  I  $3.50  to  $6  (with  bath). 

For  2  $4  to  $5  (running  water). 

For  2  $5  to  $6  (with  bath). 

A — St.  Charle* — Boardwalk  and  St  Charles  Plac^— 

Room  for  I  $5  (nmning  water). 

Room  for  1  $7  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $10  (running  water). 

Room  for  2  $12  (with  bath). 

(Above  are  in  original  or  older  section  of  hotel). 
Room  for  1  $8  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $14  (with  bath). 

Room  on  ocean  front  for  1  $9.  ■ 

Room  on  ocean  front  for  2  $16. 

(Above  are  in  newer  wings  of  hotel). 

E — St.  Charles — Boardwalk  and  St.  Charles  Place — 

Room  for  1  $3  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $3  (nmning  water). 

Room  for  2  $4  (with  bath). 

(Above  are  in  original  or  older  section  of  hotel). 
Room  for  1  $4  (with  bath). 

Room  for  2  $6  (with  bath). 

Room  on  ocean  front  $6  for  I. 

Room  on  ocean  front  $8  for  2. 

(Above  are  in  newer  wings  of  hotel). 

E — New  Belmont — Boardwalk  and  Ocean  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2,  $2.50  or  $3  (nmning  water). 

Single  room  $3,  $3.50  or  $4  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3,  $4  or  $5  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4,  $5,  $6  or  $8  (with  bath). 

A — Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall — Boardwalk  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Ave. — 

Room  for  I  $6  (nmning  water). 

Room  for  I  $8,  $9,  $10  (with  l^th). 

Room  for  2  $1 1  (running  water). 

Room  for  2  $14,  $16,  $18,  $20  (with  bath). 

E — Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall — Boardwalk  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Ave. — 

Room  for  I  $4,  $5,  $6  (with  badi). 

Room  for  2  $6,  $8.  $10,  $12  (with  hath). 

A — Seaside — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $5  or  $6  (running  water). 

Single  room  for  I  $6,  $7  or  $8  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $10  or  $12  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $12,  $13  or  $14  (with  bath). 

E — Seaside — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  room  for  I  $4  or  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $7,  $8  or  $9  (with  Imth). 

A — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  or  double  room  $5  or  $6  per  person  (with  hath). 

E — Strand — Boardwalk  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  or  double  room  $3  or  $4  per  person  (with  hath). 

A — President — Boardwalk  and  Albany  Ave. — 

Single  room  $6.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $12  (with  hath). 

E — President — Boardwalk  and  Albany  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $6  (with  bath). 


A — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave. — 

Single  room  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $9.50  (with  bath). 

(Above  rates  are  in  original  building). 

Single  room  $5.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $10  (with  bath). 

(Above  are  in  new  fireproof  building). 

E — Breakers — Boardwalk  and  New  Jersey  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2  (rrmning  water). 

Single  room  $2.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $4.50  (with  bath). 

(Above  rates  are  In  original  building). 

Single  room  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $5  (with  bath). 

(Above  are  in  new  fireproof  building). 

A — Madison — Illinois  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $6,  $7  (with  bath). 

2  In  double  room  $4.50,  $5  each  person  (running 
water). 

2  in  double  room  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each  person  (with  bath). 

E — Madison — Illinois  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $3.50,  $4  (with  bath). 

2  in  double  room  $2,  $2.50  each  person  (ruiming 
water). 

2  in  double  room  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50  each  person  (with 
bath). 

A — Eastbourne — Pacific  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4  and  $4.50  (nmning  water). 

Single  room  $5.50  and  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $7.50  and  $8  (running  water). 

Double  room  $9  and  $10  (with  bath). 

Extra  person  in  any  room  $3. 

E — Eastbourne — Pacific  Ave.  and  Park  Place — 

Single  room  $2  and  $2.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3  and  $3.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3.50  and  $4  (nmning  water). 

Double  room  $4.50  and  $5  (with  bath). 

Elxtra  person  in  any  room  $1. 

A — Cheltenham- Revere — Park  Place — 

Room  $4  per  person  (running  water). 

Room  $5  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — Cheltenham-Revere — Park  Place — 

Room  $1.50  and  $2  per  person  (running  water). 

Room  $3  per  person  (with  bath). 

A — Glaslyn-Chatham — Park  Place — 

Single  room  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $7.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $10  (svith  bath). 

E — Glaslyn-Chatham — Park  Place — 

Single  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $6  (with  Imth). 

A — Runnymede — Park  Place — 

For  1  $4,  $4.50  and  $5  (nmning  water). 

For  I  $5,  $5.50,  $6  and  $7  (with  bath). 

For  2  $8,  $8.50,  $9,  $9.50  and  $10  (nmning  water). 
For  2  $9,  9.50,  $10,  $11,  $12  and  $13  (with  badt), 

A — Flanders — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  $4  to  $4.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3.50  to  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4.50  to  $5  (with  bath). 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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BAFETT  FEATURES— 

hardwood  aad  ated  body  .  .  • 
ahatterpraof  wiadows  (at  snail 
added  coat) . . .  emeriency  rear 
door  ...  driver<aotrolled 
front  door ...  glare-free  wind- 
ahield  . . .  narrow  front  comer 
poata ...  aafety  mirror  ...  tear- 
viaion  mirror.  .  .  heavy  front 
bumper  ...  heavy  channel 
Seel  frame  ...  paralld 
mounted  apringa  ...  16-inch 
four-wheel  brakea  ...  4-apeed 
tranamiaaion  ...  powerful  and 
dependable  motor.  COM¬ 
FORT  FEATURES— paaaen- 
ger-car  tyjie  aeata  ...  16-foot 
body  apecially  built  for  the 
157-inch  chaasa  ...  capacity 
of  42  at  10  inches  per  pupil,  36 
at  12  inches  per  pupil ...  wide 
aisles . . .  duS-proof  body  con¬ 
struction  ...  draft-proof  doors 
and  windows  ...  roof  ventila- 
tion  ...  adjustaUe  windows 
. . .  low  step ...  smooth,  quiet, 
6-cylinder  operation.  ECON¬ 
OMY  FEATURES— very  low 
gas  and  oil  consumi>tian  ... 
quality  construction  ...  low, 
flat-rate  service  charges  ... 
very  low  purchase  price. 


375 


L  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 
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To  thooe  Khool  authoritiefl  who  believe  that  the 
phyaical  well-being  of  pupils  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance,  Chevrolet  now  offers  an  entirely  new  school 
bus — Chevrolet-designed  and  built  throughout,  to 
provide  greater  safety  and  comfort  than  any  other 
bus  selling  at  so  low  a  price.  Its  exceptional  capacity 
permits  more  pupils  to  be  carried  without  dangerous 
crowding.  The  body  construction  is  the  strongest 
type  known;  all  parts  of  the  truck  are  built  extra- 
strong;  the  controls  are  easily  worked  and  of  proved 
reliability;  and  the  engine  is  thoroughly  depoidable 
under  all  driving  conditions.  These  qualities,  alone, 
make  the  Chevrolet  school  bus  a  sensiUe,  practical 
pxirchaae.  But  Chevrolet  also  offers  exceptional 
operating  and  upkeep  economy  and  a  price  that 
places  this  finer  bus  snthin  the  means  of  every 
educational  institution. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  Divition  of  Oanarai  Motors 

CHEVROLET 

SIX-CYLINDER  TRUCKS 
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New  Jersey  Welcomes  Visitors 

(ContinueJ  from  page  27) 

in  excess  of  four  million.  Nev/  Jersey  was  tenth 
in  population  among  the  states  in  the  1920  census 
and  third  in  the  density  of  its  population.  Almost 
80  per  cent,  of  its 'inhabitants  are  urban  dwellers, 
with  Newark  the  largest  city  of  the  State  (almost 
half  a  million  inhabitants)  and  Jersey  City,  Pater¬ 
son,  Trenton  and  Camden  following,  in  that  order. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,  at  first  tillers  of  the 
soil,  turned  from  their  agricultural  pursuits  to  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  coming  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Agriculture  has  not  been  forgotten,  but  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  real  prosperity  comes  from  its  manufactures. 
Farm  acreage,  significantly,  is  decreasing  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  and  with  it  the  value  of  farm 
crops.  New  Jersey  still  remains  one  of  the  leaders 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  in  the  nation,  its 
crops  being  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
yearly. 

Dairy  cattle  are  raised  in  quantity  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  where  most  of  the  agricultural 
activity  is  concentrated.  From  these  dairy  cattle 
come  the  milk,  cheese  and  cream  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets.  Their  value 
is  over  fifteen  million  dollars  annually.  Poultry 


THE  OPEN  DOOR 
LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Scott — Congdon — Peel — Frazee 

NOW  USED  BY 

ONE  PUPIL  IN  SIX 

(GRADES  3  to  8) 

In  the  United  States 

This  most  ftensnilly  adopted  of  all  lan- 

KoaKe  series  is  unique  in  supplying  complete 
equipment  for  the  best  languag^e  teaching. 
The  texts  provide  fully  for  individual  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities.  The  Manual  presents  extra 
tests  and  composition  scales.  WORKBOOKS 
defining  seat-work  assignments  are  available. 

This  Is  the  only  language  aeries  to  provide 
a  romplete  diagnostic  and  remedial  program. 

Published  in  both  three-book  and 
six-book  editions 


raising  nets  farmers  close  to  twenty  million  every 
year. 

If  the  central  part  of  the  State  teems  with  agri¬ 
cultural  activity,  the  coastal  and  Delaware  Bay 
regions  with  the  fishery  industry,  which,  incident¬ 
ally,  plays  no  small  part  in  the  prsoperity  of  the 
State,  and  the  beach  resorts  and  the  Kittatinny 
range  with  that  latest  of  moneymaking  activities — 
selling  Nature  to  vacation-seekers — the  northern 
section  of  the  State  must  look  to  its  factories  tor  a 
livelihood.  New  Jersey  is  most  ideally  situated 
for  a  State  that  would  make  its  reputation  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  The  State  is  next  door  to  the  two 
largest  ports  of  the  East — New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Every  railroad  leading  into  these  two 
cities  crosses  the  State.  Waterways  are  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  to  use  as  it  will.  The  iron  and  coal  fields 
are  nearby;  clay  pits  are  within  the  very  bounds 
of  the  State.  In  1925  there  were  8,000  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  whose  products  were 
worth  nearly  four  billion.  These  plants  employed 
a  half-million  workers,  paying  them  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  wages. 

New  Jersey  stands  first  among  the  States  of  the 
nation  in  petroleum  refining,  in  the  smelting  and 
refining  of  copper,  in  ship-building,  in  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  textiles,  in  manufacturing  silk  goods. 


PLANE 

GEOMETRY 

Morgan — Foberg — Breckenridge 

IS  AN 

OUTSTANDING  TEXT 

IN  ITS 

Unprecedented  Number  of  Originals 

Juat  mo  Ito  animated  illuatratlonn  ("See- 
it-grow”  method) ,  kelp  pupils  to  visualize 
and  solve  problem^!,  this  new  book  by  its  log¬ 
ical  organization  and  abundance  of  original 
problems  will  clarify  and  solve  many  of  the 
teacher's  problems.  Each  theorm  is  given  a 
pre-view  analysis,  and  pupils  And  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  fundamental  attacks  on  problems. 

VIodern  objeetive  teats  are  scattered 
through  the  book  for  use  as  progress  or 
study  tests. 

This  Neip  Ceometr])  Text  gives  real 
help  to  both  pupil  and  teacher 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


386  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A/^ril,  1932 
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{Monographs  and  upholstery  material.  Newark. 
Jersey  City,  Kearney,  Passaic.  Elizabeth,  Pater¬ 
son,  Perth  Amboy,  Bayonne — these  northern  cities 
stand  solidly  upon  their  manufactures.  Newark 
is  a  center  for  electrical  machinery,  paints  and 
varnishes,  jewelry,  tanning  and  finishing  of  leathers, 
chemicals,  baking  products.  Paterson  looks  to 
silk  manufacturing  and  dyeing  and  finishing  of  tex¬ 
tiles  for  her  income.  Jersey  City  is  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  meat  packing  center  of  the  State.  Hoboken 
has  her  terminals — ^water  and  railway.  Trenton 
dominates  the  central  plain  with  her  factories  turn¬ 
ing  out  steel,  wire  and  pottery.  In  the  south  is 
Camden — soups  and  phonographs. 

The  State  is  possessed  of  unusually  fine  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  There  are  the  railroads,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  sprang  up  into  a  close  knit 
system  over  the  State  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
Pennsylvania  system,  now  being  electrified  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Manhattan  Transfer,  is 
world  famous.  Two  other  railroads,  the  Reading 
Company  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  are  electrifying  dieir  lines  in  northern 
Jersey.  Every  railroad  except  the  Pennsylvania 
has  terminals  at  Hoboken  and  Weehawken;  the 
Pennsylvania  has  tunneled  the  Hudson  and  set  its 
station  in  New  York  City  proper. 


Connecting  New  Jersey  with  greater  New  York, 
are  the  Holland  Tunnel,  leading  out  of  Hoboken, 
and  the  new  Fort  Lee  Bridge,  between  Fort  Lee 
and  to  180th  Street,  the  wire  cables  for  which 
were  fabricated  by  a  New  Jersey  company,  the 
John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company,  of  Trenton. 
The  Roebling  Company  also  erected  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

In  the  south  of  the  State  we  find  the  bridge 
connecting  Camden  and  PhUadelphia.  Linking 
together  the  whole  State  is  one  of  the  leading 
highway  systems  of  the  country,  covering  1500 
miles,  of  which  1 300  are  surfaced.  New  Jersey, 
incidentally,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  State 
Aid  Highway  Act  (1891)  and  has  more  sur¬ 
faced  roads  per  capita  than  any  other  State.  To 
be  mentioned  here  are  die  ports  of  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City,  considered  as  part  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  the  minor  ports  at  Newark,  Perth 
Amboy,  Carteret  and  Bayonne. 

The  State  is  governed  from  the  Capital  at 
Trenton.  The  present  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1844,  and  it  has  been  amended  twice.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is 
elected  for  three  years  and  may  not  serve  two  suc¬ 
cessive  terms.  His  appointive  power  is  unusually 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Superlative  in  Every  Way 

DO  AND  LEARN  READERS 

A  N  unusually  attractive  series  which  offers  a  new,  well-tested  method  of 
learning  to  read.  In  simple  class-room  activities  the  pupil  does  the  things 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  reading  lessons.  He,  therefore,  clearly  under¬ 
stands  the  words  he  meets  on  the  printed  page  and  is  eager  to  read  the  fresh, 
absorbing  stories. 

The  First  Primer  is  for  the  child’s  use  as  soon  as  he  enters  school.  There  are 
four  other  books  for  the  first  three  years  and  Manuals  and  Workbooks  for  each 
year;  also  Word  and  Phrase  Catds. 

Ardsdcally  and  Profuselji  Illustrated  in  Four  Colors 

FACT  AND  STORY  READERS 

This  basal  series  for  the  eight  grades  devotes  particular  attention  to  training 
the  pupil  to  read  widi  understanding.  The  series  is  rich  in  interesting,  informa¬ 
tive  material,  and  delightful  stories  and  poems.  The  Teachers  Manuals  give 
every  possible  aid;  the  Workbooks  save  the  teacher  much  labor.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  charming,  four-color  pictures. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  TOBK  OINOINNATI  OHXOAOO  BOSTON  '  ATLANTA 


L. 
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SEE  THE  WONDERS 

of  Your  Own  Country 
This  Summer 


10,000  MILE  TOUE  D£  LUXE 
ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 
JULY  23  to  AUGUST  20,  1932 
All  Compartment  and  Drawins  Boom 
Cara  20tk  Centary  Style 

Visitiiig 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Pikes  Peak, 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  Santa  Fe,  Grand 
Canyon,  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles, 
Catalina,  Riverside,  San  Diego,  Tia 
Juana,  Caliente,  Tosemite  National 
Park,  San  Francisco,  Reno,  Yellowstone 
Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Optional  trip  to  Cedar 
Breaks,  Bryce’s  Canyon  and  Zion  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Instead  of  Yellowstone. 


We  have,  for  some  years  been  conducting 
tours  designed  to  give  the  maximum  of  en¬ 
joyment  among  congenial  companions.  A 
number  of  teachers  were  with  us  on  our  trip 
to  the  coast  in  1928  and  our  1931  tour  of 
Europe.  Our  1932  tour  will  surpass  all  our 
previous  efforts. 

Send  for  Desciiptiye  Circular 

The  ARTISANS 

BIT.  6544 

1237  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELFHIA 


We  welcome  N.  E.  A.  to  New  Jersey  and 
Invite  yon  to  visit  Rider  College  at  Trenton 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Begin  June  21 

8  Weeks’  Term  College  Credit  Courses 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Complete  Curriculum  of  Educational  Subjects 
—Nationally  Known  Lecturers — Observation 
of  Classes — Special  Practice  Privileges — 
Visits  to  Historic  Spots — Seashore  'Trips — 
Personal  Attention  to  Individual  Problems. 
Send  College  Credits  for  Evaluation. 
Write  for  Special  Bulletin 

RIDER  COLLEGE 

Founded  1865  :  :  Trenton,  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  page  30) 

A — Si.  James — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  $3.50  to  $4.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $3  to  $4  per  person  (running 
water). 

E — St.  James — St.  James  Place — 

Single  room  $1.50  to  $2.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $1  to  $2  (running  water). 

A — Lafayette — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  $5  or  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $10  or  $12  (with  ba^). 

E — Lafayette — North  Carolina  Ave. — 

Single  room  $3.50  or  $4  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $5,  $6  or  $7  (with  bath). 

A — Colton  Manor — Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Room  $4.50  per  person  (with  bath). 


E — Colton  Manor — Peimsylvania  Ave. — 

Room  $2.50  per  person  (with  bath). 

A — Morton — Virginia  Ave. — 

Single  room  $5  (running  water). 

Single  room  $6  (with  bath). 

2  in  room  $9  (running  water). 

2  in  room  $10  (with  bath). 

E — Morton — Virginia  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2.50  (ruiming  water). 

Single  room  $3.50  (with  bath). 

2  in  room  $4  (running  water). 

2  in  room  $5  or  $6  (with  bath). 

A — Clarendon — Virginia  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $7  (running  water). 

Double  room  $8  (with  bath). 

E — Clarendon — Virginia  Ave. — 

Single  room  $2  (ruiming  water). 

Single  room  $2.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3  (running  water). 

Double  room  $4  (with  bath). 

A — Galen  Hall — Connecticut  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4  and  $4.50  (without  bath). 

Single  room  $5  and  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6  and  $7  (without  bath). 

Double  room  $8  and  $9  (with  bath). 

E — Thurber — Atlantic  and  Massachusetts  Ave. — 

Single  room  $1.50  and  $2  (running  water). 

Single  room  $2.50  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3  (with  bath). 

A — Arlington — Michigan  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $3  and  up  (running  water). 

Single  room  $4.50  or  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6  or  $7  (running  water). 

Double  room  $8,  $9  or  $10  (with  bath). 

E — Arlington — Michigan  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $1.50  or  $2  (running  water). 

Single  room  $2.50  or  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $2  or  $3  (ruiming  water). 

Double  room  $4  or  $5  (with  bath), 

A — Ralei^ — St.  Charles  Place,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  for  I  $4,  $4.50  or  $5  (ruiming  water). 
Single  room  for  I  $5,  $6  (with  bath). 

Double  room  for  2  $7,  $8  or  $9  (running  water). 
Double  room  for  2  $9,  $10  (with  bath). 

E — Raleigh — St.  Charles  Place,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $1.50,  $2  or  $2.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3,  $3.50  or  ^  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3,  $3.50  or  $4  (running  water). 

Double  room  $5,  $6  or  $7  (with  bath). 

A — Plaza — St.  Charles  Place  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  room  $4.50  (with  bath). 

Single  or  double  room  $3.50  per  person  (running 
water). 

Double  room  $4  per  person  (with  bath). 

2  double  rooms  $3.50  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — Plaza — St,  Charles  Place  and  Pacific  Ave.— 

Single  room  $2.50  (with  bath). 

Single  room  or  double  room  $1.50  per  person  (run¬ 
ning  water). 

Double  room  $2  per  person  (with  bath). 

Suite  of  2  double  rooms  with  coimecting  bath  $1.50  per 
person. 

A — Gcrstel’s  Lelande — Massachusetts  Ave.  and  Beach — 
Room  $4  and  $4.50  (running  water). 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  Durable  Wear- Resisting 

Holden  Book  Cover 

on  Your  School  Books 


Provides  a  Practical  Means  of  Saving  Money 
by  Saving  the  Books  as  well  as  Promoting 
Health  and  Hygiene  in  the  Schoolroom. 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President  .  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


OUR  UNITED  STATES 

By  'WooDBURN,  Moran  and  Hill 
For  7th  and  6th  Grades  and  Junior  High  School 
Organized  around  ten  large  movements — Thorou^Iy 
up-to-date — Social  and  industrial  life  stressed — 
Workbook  material — ^Vocabulary  graded 
One-,  Two-,  md  Three-Boo^  Edition* 

The  authors  are  trained  historians  who  have  sub¬ 
jected  all  sources  of  information  to  a  rigid  scrutiny 
to  determine  their  accuracy. 

OUR  BOOK  WORLD 

A  Basal  Series  of  Readers 
By  Florence  PtPER  Tuttle 
Pre-Primer  through  Third  Reader 
Teacher's  Book.  Oral  and  Silent  Reading  Practice* 
Workbooks  for  Pre-Primer,  Primer 
First  and  Second  Readers 
These  primary  readers,  the  fruit  of  a  noted  specialist's 
long  experience,  are  built  around  the  unit  idea  with 
content  that  is  wholly  new,  original,  and  stimulating. 
In  the  stories  and  fascinating  colored  illustrations 
children  link  their  reading  with  the  natural  interests 
and  familiar  activities  of  their  everyday  life. 

Write  for  Circulars 

THE* ILLUSTRATED  SPELLER 

By  Thomson  and  Q>RNtsH 
Vocabularies  scientifically  selected  and  graded. 
Illustrations  of  live  interest.  'Hite  pictures  per¬ 
fect  the  method.” 

Method,  original,  logical,  that  will  help  the  teacher 
make  the  most  of  the  unique  material  in  the  book; 
and  the  pupil  to  develop  a  sound  spelling  sense. 
Cr^e*  1-4,  5-6,  7-6  46  cents  each 

Complete,  Grades  1-8  66  cents 


THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  REPUBLIC 

By  WoODBURN  AND  MoRAN 
Civics  for  high  school  Seniors 
Pre-view  paragraphs  set  forth  the  important,  central 
ideas  of  each  chapter.  The  problems  considered  are 
directly  linked  with  the  machinery  of  government. 
Unusual  and  technical  words  are  explained  in  a 
glossary.  Forceful,  simple  and  practical — Makes  for 
the  building  of  American  citizenship.  Tables — Pic¬ 
tures — Maps — Graphs,  etc.  , 

List  Price,  $1.64 

LONOBIANS  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Over  fifty  standard  titles,  each  edited  by  a  specisdist 
of  distinction.  Well  printed  and  durably  bound  in 
dark  blue  cloth  with  gold  lettering. 

Unusually  low  list  price — 44  cents  per  volume 
Circular  on  Request 

PROGRESSIVE  ENGLISH  SERIES 

By  Grady  and  Wade 

Correlates  and  combines  in  one  boo^  for  each  year 
all  branches  of  elementary  Ejiglish  instruction, — 
spelling,  grammar,  oral  and  written  composition,  lit¬ 
erature,  use  of  the  dictionary  and  library,  letter 
writing,  prefixes,  suffixes,  memory  genu,  etc. 

Fourth  Year  . 76 

Fifth  Year  . 60 

Sixth  Year  . 64 

Seventh  Year  . 66 

Eighth  Year . 66 

LONGMANS.  GREEN  &  CO. 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Thrill  after  thrill  when  you 

GO 

CALIFORNIA 


PANAMA  CANAL 

Words  can’t  dtscrib*  its 
grandtuT.  You  must  SEE 
it!  You’ll  THRILLatits 
magnitude — and  you’ll 
go  ashore  for  more  thrills 
at  Balhoa  and  Panama 
City,  a  modem  city  and 
an  ancient  one,  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  world. 


The  most  wonderful  ocean  voyage  in  the 
world!  5,500  miles,  and  every  one  brimful  of 
pleasure  and  interest.  Nearly  the  entire  route  is  in 
mild  or  tropic  waters,  almost  invariably  smooth. 

The  day  at  Havana  is  a  fascinating  interlude.  And 
the  Panama  Canal?  You  will  never  forget  it!  But 
there  are  many  things  on  this  voyage  you’ll  never 
forget— deck  tennis  with  delightful  companions, 
luxurious  loafing  with  a  good  book,  happy  hours 
in  the  outdoor  swimming  pools,  the  masquerade 
ball,  and  delicious  Panama  Pacific  Line  food. 

But  b«  sore  to  choose  a  modem,  turho-electilc 
Panama  Fadflc  liner — and  you’ll  make  fast 
time  from  Coast  to  Coast — 13  days.  Sailing  regu¬ 
larly  from  New  York  to  Havana,  Panama  CanaL 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Pas¬ 
sengers  are  carried  in  First  Class  and  Tourist. 

s.  s.  vniarNiA  s.  &  califobnia 
S.  S.  PENNSYLVANIA 


(ConlirtueJ  from  page  34) 

E — Centers  Lelande — Massachusetts  Ave.  and  Beach — ' 
Room  $1.50  (running  water). 

Room  $2.50  (with  bath). 

E — Kentucky — Ocean  End  of  Kentucky  Ave. — 

Double  room  $1.50  each  person  (running  water). 

3  in  room  $1.25  each  person  (running  water). 

Double  room  $2-$2.50  each  person  (with  bath). 

2  double  rooms  with  bath  between  $2  each  person. 

E — New  Richmond — Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  for  1  $1.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  for  2  $l.50-$2  each  person  (ruiming 
water). 

Double  room  for  2  $2-$2.50  each  person  (with  bath). 

A — Richfield — South  Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $4.50  and  $5  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $6.50  and  $7.50  (with  bath). 

E — Richfield — South  Kentucky  Ave.,  near  Beach — 

Single  room  $2.50  and  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $4  and  $5  (with  bath). 

E — Penn-Atlantic — Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station — 

Single  room  $2  (running  water). 

Single  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Single  room  $3  (with  bath). 

Double  room  $3  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3.50  (ruiming  water). 

Double  room  $4.50  (with  bath). 

A — Stanton — South  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  or  double  room  $3  per  person  (running  water). 
Single  or  double  room  $4  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — Stanton — South  Pennsylvania  Ave. — 

Single  or  double  room  $1 .50  per  person  (running 
water). 

Single  or  double  room  $2.50  per  person  (with  bath). 

E — ^Trexler — South  Carolina  Ave.,  near  Beach — ■ 

Single  room  $1.50  and  $2  (running  water). 

Double  room  $2  and  $3  (running  water). 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Pacific  Ave.,  near  South  Carolina  Ave. — 

1  in  room  $1.25  and  $1.50. 

2  in  room  (2  beds)  $1  each  person. 

(Shower  bath  on  floor). 

Y.  W.  C.  A. — North  Carolina  and  Pacific  Ave. — 

Single  room  $125,  $1.50  and  $1.75  (running  water). 
Single  room  $2.25  (semi-private  bath). 

Double  room  $2.50  (running  water). 

Double  room  $3  50  (semi-private  bath). 


Circl*  Tours  to  California 

One  way  by  water,  via  Panama  Pacific  Line, 
onewaybyrailwitb  choice  of  route.  Round 
trips  from  home  town  back  to  home  town, 
low  summer  fares.  Ideal  vacation  trip. 


For  full  information  apply  to  any  authorized  steamship  or 
railroad  agent,  or  direct  to 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

•AU  MIW  tTIAMIM- 

INTlRNATtONAL  MIRCANTIU  MARINI  COMPANY 

50  Principal  Offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Main  Office 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  Authorized  S.  S.  and  R.  R. 
_ aaents  everywhere. 


New  Jersey  Welcomes  Visitors 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

large,  embraemg  the  appobtments  (with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate)  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney  dseneral,  the  Chancellor,  Chief 
Justice.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  host 
of  minor  judges,  and  many  administrative  officers. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  *in  the  Senate 
and  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  Senate  sits 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  State’s  21 
counties.  Tlieir  term  is  three  years.  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly  number  60  and  are  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  counties  according  to  popu¬ 
lation.  They  sit  for  one  year. 

New  Jersey’s  judicial  system  is  based  upon  the 
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yVow  you  can  make 
that  Dream  come  true! 

CRUISE  EVERY  COUNTRY  ON  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

During  Your  Summer  Vacation 


LOW  ALL-INCLUSIVE  RATES 

ADULT  lOTH  STRICTLY  nuT  STUDENT 

MEMBERS  OVWUR  class  throughout  MEMBERS -ur 

RaLm  in  both  caaes  include  complete  ahore  excnraiona  and  every  other  neceaaary  expenae. 


ETnT  teacher  and  atndent 
must  dream  of  viaiting  the 
coonlriea  that  consume  count¬ 
less  hours  in  thestudy  of  history, 
languages,  art,  architecture,  re¬ 
ligion  and  philosophy. 

Now  yon  can  make  this  dream 
come  true  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  and  at  rates  within  the 
reach  of  practically  all  teachers 
and  thousands  of  students.  Now, 
on  one  American  ship,  under 
one  American  management,  and 
with  every  American  comfort, 
yon  can  make  a  first  class  tour 
of  every  country  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  during  your  summer 
vacation.  Contrary  to  the  sup¬ 
position  of  inexperienced  trav¬ 
elers,  July  and  August  are  ideal 
months  to  take  this  cruise. 

James  Boring  Company  has 
chartered  the  luxurious  world- 
cruising  steamer  PRESIDENT 
JOHI^N  from  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines.  The  cruise 
will  sail  from  New  York  July 
2nd  and  return  September  2nd, 
after  visiting  48  world-renowned 
citiea  and  places,  in  20  countries 
and  islanos,  on  3  continents. 

The  cruise  will  be  personally 
directed  by  James  Boring, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  prom- 
ineut  educators  and  student 
counsellors,  in  addition  to  his 
large  staff  of  travel  experts.  The 
cruise  program  will  provide  op¬ 
tional  courses  of  lecturea  and 
field  projects  which  may  be 
offerea  for  college  credit. 

The  cruise  will  be  strictly 


first  class  throughout.  All  state¬ 
rooms  are  outside,  providing  a 
maximum  of  light,  air  and 
cheerfulness.  Large  gymnasi¬ 
ums,  swimming  pools  and  open 
decks  combine  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  features  of  finest  resorts 
with  the  unlimited  recreational 
and  educational  benefits  of  a 
Mediterranean  cruise. 

Investi^te  this  trip  of  a  life¬ 
time!  An  illustrated  descriptive 
booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Apply  to  our  nearest  office  or 
your  local  travel  agent  for 
details  of  this  or  other  James 
Boring  Vacation  Voyages. 


WHERE  WE  GO 

Axerat,  Cadis,  Savilla, 
Gibraltar,  AAalaga,  Alglart, 
Carthage,  Tunis,  Palermo, 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome, 
Sy  racuse,  Alexa  ndrio ,  Co  i  ro. 
Pyramids  and  Sphinx, 
Suez  Canal,  Port  Said,  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Jeri¬ 
cho,  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan, 
Haifa,  Mount  Carmel,  Acre, 
Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Sea  of 
Galilee,  Capernaum,  Beirut, 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Aegean  Is- 
lands,Dardanelles,  Istanbul, 
Black  Sea,  Athens,  Dalma¬ 
tian  Coast,  Venice,  Spa  lata, 
Messina,  leghorn,  Monte 
Carlo,  Villefronche,  Nice, 
Marseilles,  Balearic  Islands. 
(PmHa  amd  Lomifon,  Optiamat.) 


Othur  JomGB  Boring 
VACATION  VOYAGES 

North  Capo  and  MidniglitSM 

From  New  York  June  24  on 
world -cruising  S.  S.  FRAN¬ 
CONIA,  then  from  Flngland  to 
Norway,  North  Cape  and  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  on  the 
world’s  most  magnificent  yacht, 
STELLA  POLARIS.  37  thrill¬ 
ing  days,  1675,  including  shore 
excursions. 

Around  tho  World  and  Far  East 

Around  the  world  in  80  days — 
rates  as  low  as  S1390.  Orient 
tours— Japan,  China,  Hongkong, 
Philippines,  Hawaii — up. 
Sailii^  from  Seattle  July  9; 
palatiu  steamers  of  American 
Mail  and  Dollar  Lines. 
Amortcan  Stadonts  Abroad 
European  tours  to  suit  every 
vacation  requirement,  empha- 
sixing  congenial, cultural  travel. 
AU-expense  tours  as  low  as  $410. 

EJmratiomal  Dmpmrtmmmt 

JAMES  BORING  CO.,  lie. 

B42  FMth  ftMoas.  Now  Taifc 

•r  sss  M.  sutsimii  a**.,  eiuuuu. 
•rsi  swwta  St..  N.  w..  swims 
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I RAVEL 

dtwur  corwmimce. 

^Pay 


You  don't  have  to  wait  until  you  have  the  money 
saved  lor  that  trip  to  Europe  or  that  cruise 
your  choice  .  .  .  you  can  now  buy  your  ticket 
in  a  Cunarder  on  the  deferred  payment  plan, 
the  same  way  you  buy  an  automobile  or  an 
electric  refrigerator,  through  Cunard  s  new  and 
exclusive  arrangement  with  certain  Morris  Plan 
9anks  and  Companies. 

Visit  any  Cunard  or  local  steamship  office  .  ,  . 
decide  on  the  accommodations  you  want . . .  the 
day  you  wish  to  sail  and  the  amount  you  are-  in 
a  position  to  pay.  An  immediate  payment  of  as 
liHle  as  25%  of  the  cost  of  the  round-trip  steam¬ 
ship  passage  to  Europe  is  all  that  is  necessary 
• . .  and  you  may  take  a  year,  if  you  wish,  to  pay 
the  balance.  Actually,  for  desirable  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  a  splendid  Cunard  transatlantic  liner,  this 
25%  payment  may  be  as  liHle  as  $34. 

Normally  no  endorsers 

required;  no  surcharges. 

Cunard  transatlantic  rates  have  been  drastically 
reduced  .  .  .  they  are  lar  lower  now  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war. 

Full  parficulars  from 

Cunard  and  Anchor  Linas,  25  9roadway,  New  York 

or  oHicas  and  agents 

CUNARD 


complex  development  which  appeared  in  England 
in  the  1  700’s.  There  are  two  systems  of  courts — 
those  of  law  and  those  of  equity.  On  the  law  side 
are  the  Supreme  Court,  twenty-one  circuit  courts, 
courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  the  orphan’s  court  and  thirty- 
one  district  courts.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is 
presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  ten  Vice-Chancellors,  assisted  by 
many  advisory  masters. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  so  powerful  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  industry,  mirrors  its  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  wealth  of  its  cidzetu.  No  incon¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  income  from  taxes  has 
gone  toward  the  upkeep  of  one  of  the  finest  edu- 
cadonal  systems  in  the  country.  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundadon,  after  exhausdve  research  into  national 
systems,  ranked  New  Jersey  first  among  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  in  1920  in  the  perfecdon 
of  its  public  school  system,  smd  fourth  m  the 
nadon. 

The  school  system  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  Commissioner 
of  Educadon,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
All  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  must 
attend  school,  unless  physically  or  mentally  un¬ 
able  to  attend,  or  unless  there  is  tutoring  being  done 
at  home.  For  children  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16,  who  have  gone  to  work  after  having 
finished  five  grades,  there  are  continuadon  schools. 
There  are  nearly  a  million  children  attending  al¬ 
most  three  thousand  schools.  They  are  being 
taught  by  more  than  28,000  teachers.  Their  cost 
is  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars.  In  addition, 
private  and  parochial  schools  have  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  fifty  thousand. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  the  State  maintains 
normal  schools  and  Teachers*  Training  Colleges 
at  Trenton,  Montclair,  Paterson,  Newark,  Glass- 
boro,  and  Jersey  City.  There  is  a  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Trenton,  a  Manual  Training  and  an 
Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth  at  Borden- 
town. 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  are  industrial 
schools  at  Newark,  Trenton  and  Hoboken.  Other 
private  schools  not  already  mentioned  include: 
Stevens  Insdtute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken; 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange;  Georgian  Court 
College,  Lakewood;  Seton  Hall  College,  South 
Orange;  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Princeton;  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Elizabeth,  at  Convent  Stadon;  the 
New  Jersey  Law  School,  Newark;  Immaculate 
Concepdon  Theological  Academy,  in  South 
Orange:  and  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown. 
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EUROPE 

$85  (“p) 


for  a  delightful  crossing  in  mod¬ 
em  Tourist  Class  —  and  prices 
in  Europe  are  at  rock-bottom. 


THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN 
ROAD  BUILDER 


Even  the  limited  vacation  budget  will  take  you 
to  Europe  this  year.  Via  White  Star  and  Red 
Star  you  travel  in  the  best  of  company,  with  every 
comfort,  good  food  and  jolly  times,  at  fares  as 
low  as  $  8  5  one  way,  and  115  0  up,  round  trip. 
And  while  you  are  in  Europe  you’ll  find  prices 
amazingly  low.  Your  American  dollar  goes  fur¬ 
ther  than  it  has  in  years.  It’s  literally  true  that  if 
you  can  afibrd  any  vacation  at  all  you  can  afford 
Europe  this  year. 

There  are  NO  CLASS  DISTINCTIONS  on  the 
Tourist  Class  liners  de  luxe,  Pennland  and 
WeUtmland,  Their  entire  Cabin  accommodations 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  Tourist.  'The  only 
steamers  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

Also,  delightful  Tourist  Class  on  such  famous 
liners  as  Majestic,  world’s  largest  ship;  Olympic, 
Homeric,  new  Georgic  and  Britannic,  Belgenland, 
Lapland  and  many  others. 

Several  sailings  each  week  to  the  principal 
ports  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles. 

Send  for  fascinating  literature  describing  our 
Tourist  Class  in  detail. 


Oficial  road  maps  of  New  Jersey  in  colors  issued 
by  the  State  Highway  Commission  may  be  had  with¬ 
out  charge  by  visiting  delegates  who  apply  at  reg¬ 
istration  desl(.  Maps  show  New  Jersey's  highways, 
counties,  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  indicate 
many  points  of  historical  interest. 


Greetings  to  the  Members  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

opposite  Philadelphia.  The  poet,  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  lived  in  Camden  at  328  Mickle  Street. 
Haddonfield  was  settled  1713.  There  is  a 
large  buttonwood  tree  in  Haddonfield  which 
bears  this  inscription:  The  British  Army  passed 
under  these  trees  after  evacuating  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June,  1  778. 

Cape  May  was  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Hudson 
in  the  Half  Moon  in  1 609.  Cape  May 
County  (Mey)  was  named  for  Captain  Cor¬ 
nelius  Mey,  who  in  1621  was  sent  by  the 


ioPritsciprsl Offices  in  the  U.  5.  and  Canada. 
Main  Office,  Ne.  i  Bredway,  New  York. 
Autberhed  agents  everywhere. 


WHITE  STAR- RED  STAR 
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THE  MUSIC  HOUB 
(McConathy  -  Miessner  -  Birge  -  Bray) 
integrates  the  musical  experiences  of  the 
child  in  the  elementary  school  with  his 
outside  activities.  Tlie  richness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  The  Music  Hour  program 
is  unique. 


MODERN  HISTORY 
(Carl  Becker)  brings  a  new  force  into 
the  teaching  of  high  school  history.  The 
Historical  Outlook  describes  it  as  out¬ 
standing  in  its  fullness,  in  its  directness, 
in  its  clear  and  brilliant  style,  and  in  its 
organization. 


JEAN  AND  FANCHON 

(Virginia  Olcott)  with  its  child  char¬ 
acters  very  much  alive,  its  honest-to-good- 
ness  story,  and  its  beautiful  pictures  in  full 
color,  stands  alone  as  a  geographical 
reader  on  France  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades. 


Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 


41  Union  Sqnare,  Went  New  York  City 


To  Supplement  Any  Basal  Text 


In  Reading 

Easy  Steps  to  Playtime 


A  very  simple  Pre-Primer 


Good  Companions 

Elxperience  readers  for  the 
first  three  grades 


In  Arithmetic 


Problems  in  Arithmetic 


Three  concrete  problem  books 
for  Grades  3-8 


Cloth-bound — do  not  require 
frequent  replacement 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YOBK,  N.  T. 


Dutch  West  India  Company  in  the  good  ship. 
Good  Tidings,  and  erq>lored  the  coast.  The 
County  was  organized  in  1692. 

Cumberland  County  organized  I  747.  Bridgeton, 
the  County  Seat,  was  a  settlement  as  early  as 
1716  and  was  then  called  Cohansey  Bridge 
until  1 765,  when  it  was  named  Bridgeton. 
Fairton,  1690,  the  oldest  town  in  the  County. 
Deerfield  settled  1732.  Greenwich,  located 
eight  miles  west  of  Bridgeton  on  the  Cohansey 
River,  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  New 
England  and  Ireland.  Greenwich  was  the 
scene  of  the  New  Jersey  tea  burning,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1 774.  The  brig.  Greyhound,  sent  by 
East  India  Company  to  Philadelphia,  stopped 
at  Greenwich.  Forty  New  Jersey  Patriots 
seized  and  burned  the  tea.  A  monument  marks 
this  historic  spot. 

Elssex  Cbunty  was  formed  in  1675.  The  land 
constituting  Essex  County  was  purchased  from 
the  Indians  by  the  settlers  of  City  of  New¬ 
ark.  The  Town  of  Caldwell  is  notable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Grover  Cleveland,  tMrice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Newark  was 
settled  in  1666  by  settlers  from  Connecticut, 
largest  city  of  New  Jersey.  The  College  of 
New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  Univerdty,  was 
located  in  Newark  from  1747-1756. 

Gloucester  County  was  organized  1686.  Red 
Bank  Battle  Field  is  situated  in  this  County. 
Woodbury,  the  County  Seat,  was  settled  in 
1684  by  John  Wood,  of  Lancaster,  England, 
for  whom  the  to\im  is  named. 

Hudson  County  organized  from  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  Bergen  County  1840.  This  is  the 
smallest,  but  one  of  the  most  populous  Coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State.  Jersey  City  founded  1630. 
77ie  patroonship  of  Pavonia  was  created  by 
Michael  Parew  of  Amsterdam  and  embraced 
Hoboken,  first  settlement  1643.  A  bust  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  at  Weehawken  marks 
the  spot  where  in  1804  Hamilton  was  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

Himterdon  County  organized  in  1713.  Lambert- 
ville  was  founded  by  Manuel  Coryell  1732. 
Washington's  Army,  retreating  before  Hovre 
and  Cornwallis,  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Cory¬ 
ell’s  Ferry,  Lambertville. 

Mercer  County  organized  1838.  Trenton,  the 
Capital  of  New  Jersey  Md  County  Seat  of 
Mercer  County,  settled  1679 — many  pomts 
of  interest  here  which  include  Battle  of  Tren¬ 
ton  monument,  the  Old  Barracks,  built  by  the 
British  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Tablet.  East  State  Street,  which  marks 
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the  site  of  the  Hessian  surrender.  Princeton, 
the  site  of  Princeton  University  since  1757. 
Princeton  Battle  Monument  located  in  Prince¬ 
ton. 

Middlesex  G>unty — Formed  with  Bergen,  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Monmouth  in  1682.  Later 
became  an  independent  G}unty.  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  located  on  Raritan  Bay  at  the  junction 
of  Raritan  River  and  Sound.  There  is  lo¬ 
cated  here  the  residence  of  William  Franklin, 
last  Royal  Governor  of  the  Proprietors  of  East 
Jersey.  The  building  is  now  known  as  West¬ 
minister  Hotel.  New  Brunswick.  County 
Seat — settled  1781.  Rutgers  University  situ¬ 
ated  here.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1  766. 

Monmouth  County — Organized  1683.  Freehold 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
1778.  Molly  Pitcher,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
has  a  marker  on  the  road  from  Freehold  to 
Englishlown.  Englishtown  was  the  birthplace 
of  General  David  Forman,  Commander  of  the 
New  Jersey  troops  at  Germantown.  The  or¬ 
ders  for  the  court-martial  of  General  Charles 
Lee  were  framed  here. 

Morris  County — Organized  1  738.  Morristown, 
the  County  Seat,  settled  1700.  Washington’s 
headquarters  are  located  here. 

Ocean  County — Organized  1 850.  Toms  River, 
the  County  Seat,  was  the  scene  of  much  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Revolutionary  times.  Captain  Jashua 
Haddy  defended  a  block  house  there.  He  was 
hanged  by  the  Loyalists. 

Passaic  County — Organized  1 837  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  Essex  County  and  western 
part  of  Bergen  County.  Paterson  founded 
1791  by  a  society  organized  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  useful  manufactures.  Preakness. 
five  miles  from  Paterson,  is  the  site  of  home 
of  Colonel  Theunis  Dey,  whose  mansion  was 
Washington’s  Headquarters  from  July  1-July 
29.  1780. 

Salem  County — Settled  1642.  Salem  City  or¬ 
ganized  1675.  One  point  of  interest  is  its 
giant  oak  tree  in  the  Friends  Burial  Ground. 
It  is  88  feet  hi^h  and  its  foliage  covers  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre.  Hancock’s  Bridge  was  the 
home  of  Judge  William  Hancock,  a  patriot 
who  was  shot  in  the  attack  of  the  British  up¬ 
on  the  house. 

Somerset  County  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  and 
was  set  otf  from  Middlesex  County  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  County  in  1 688.  Somerville  is  the 
County  Seat.  It  was  the  home  of  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen.  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  who  saw  service  at  Trenton  and 


f  Gorious  Days 

M//(e  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


ALL  EXPENSED 


m 


124<ato  milet — Banff. 
Lake  Louise,  Yobo,  Wapca. 
Emerald  Lake. 


lake  Louise 
Banff... in  one 
epochal  tour  plan 

STOPPING  at  the  same 
castle-hotels  as  royalty. 

Motoring  along  the  same 
stupendous,  top-of-the- 
world  sky-line.  Dancing 
to  the  same  enchanting  orchestras.  Climbing, 
trail  riding,  luxuriating  at  the  same  romantic 
Alpine  chalets  and  chalet-bungalow  camps 
All  on  a  mere  sixty  dollars — with  no  dressier 
clothes  than  you  own  right  now.  If  /6af  isn’t 
something  to  get  excited  about,  we  give  up. 

It’s  all  described  and  pictured  in  a  fascinating 
folder  called  "6^  Glorious  Days  in  the  Carudian 
Rockies.”  No  matter  what  you  thought  of  doing, 
this  summer — don’t,  until  you’ve  seen  that  folder! 
Phone  your  nearest  travel  agent  for  it  now.  New 
LOW  Round  Trip  Rail  Fares  from  all  points. 


Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 

AND  Brevster  Transport  Co.  (Gray  Lines) 

Canadian  PaciBe  Oficca  la  all  large  dtle..  indvding 
*44  M.4iMa  At*.  40*  Bojl.toa  84.  1*0  Pw)  94.  1*00  1  iiiiwl  8*. 

NRW  TOK  BOerON  BUPPALO  PHILADBLPBIA 

or  wri4e  Canadian  Pacific  Ho4ela,  WindKir  S4a4ion,  Montreal 
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Monmouth.  Bound  Brook  founded  1 700. 
Americans  defeated  here  by  the  British  1777 
under  Q>mwallis. 

Sussex  County,  the  most  northwestern  County  of 
the  State — Organized  1 753.  This  County 
was  the  most  populous  in  the  State  in  1820. 
Newton,  the  County  Seat,  sixty-eight  miles 
from  Trenton.  The  hills  of  Sussex  County 
afforded  excellent  hiding  places  for  the  Tories. 

Union  County  organized  1857  from  parts  of  Es¬ 
sex  and  Middlesex  Counties.  Eighteen  battles 
or  engagements  took  place  in  Union  County 
in  the  Revolution.  Elizabeth,  County  Seat, 
four  miles  from  Newark,  settled  1 739.  It 
was  the  first  English  and  second  permanent 
settlement  in  the  State  settled  by  Lord  Car¬ 
teret,  the  first  Governor  of  East  Jersey,  at 
Elizabethtown  1665.  Town  of  Union  scene 
of  a  battle  1  780  between  6,000  British  and 
Americans.  Rahway  settled  1  720. 

Warren  County  organized  1824  from  portion  of 
Sussex  County.  Belvidere,  County  Seat,  in¬ 
corporated  1 845.  Sent  troops  to  active  service 
in  War.  1812. 


C^eHer 
ikan  C^eauly 
^T^vealmenis 


Add  new  color  to  cheek . . .  sparkle 
to  eye . . .  years  to  life.  Outdoor  ad- 
venture. ..new  personalities... new 
experiences  build  beauty,  charm. 
Go  as  you  please.  Or  join  a  money-saving  all¬ 
expense  tour  with  experienced  escorts,  friendly 
fellow  travelers.  Just  like  a  big  bouse  party. 
Mountain  saddle  trails,  friendly  wild  animal^ 
Pacific  Ocean  beaches . . .  ski,  coast,  climb,  fish, 
motor,  dance  at  romantic  chalets. 

Yellowstone  Park  (thru  new  Gallatin  Gateway); 
dude  ranches;  Spokane’s  lakelands;  Seattle, 
Tacoma;  Mt,  Rainier,  Mt.  Eaker;  wild  Olympic 
Peninsula;  Portland;  Columbia  River  Gorge; 
Puget  Sound  cruises  to  old-English  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  on  to  Alaska. 

Lota  round  trip  taro*.  Return  via  California, 
Colorado,  if  you  wish. 


The  following  tours  are  suggested  as  compiled 
by  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Stale  of 
New  Jersey: 

Route  1.  Trenton,  Robbinsville,  Hightstown, 
Cranbury,  Dayton,  New  Brunswick,  Bound 
Brook,  Somerville,  Rocky  Hill,  Princeton,  Law- 
renceville,  Trenton.  Total  mileage,  75. 

Route  2.  Trenton,  Hightstown,  Freehold, 
Adelphia,  Toms  River,  Mount  Holly,  Burlington, 
Bordentown,  Crosswicks,  Trenton.  Total  mileage, 

HO. 

Route  3.  Trenton,  Washington’s  Crossing, 
Lambertville,  Ringoes,  Flemington,  Whltehouse, 
Bedminster,  Morristown,  Madison,  Chatham, 
Springfield,  Elizabeth,  Plainfield,  Bound  Brook, 
Somerville,  Princeton,  Lawrenceville,  Trenton. 
Total  mileage,  1  35. 

Route  4.  Trenton,  Bordentown,  Burlington, 
Mount  Holly,  Moorestown,  Haddonlield,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Swedesboro,  Woodstown,  Salem,  Quinton, 
Shiloh,  Bridgeton,  Millville,  Glassboro,  Camden, 


JSIecfyi/lecf,  Saomicatly  Smprorma 

RoIler-bearingTranscontinenutl  Queen.  Marvel¬ 
ous,  sootless,  cinderless  riding  ease.  Over  the 
Belts,  Rockies,  Bitter  Roots,  Cascades  by  day. 
Open  observation  cars.  World  famous  meals  by 
George  Rector.  Lot  u*  help  you  plan — unit* 

A.  H.  Murphy,  General  Acent 
14e4-5  Fidelity  Philadelphia  Trust  Bids. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  L.  Cobb,  General  ASent 

tui-lC  547  Fifth  Are.,  (at  45th  St.)  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Milwaukee  K 

Electrified  Over  the  Kockiet  to  the  Sea  ROAD 


60  Days  . $370 

80  Days  . 457 

Most  Inexpensive  toiira  of  ceneral  interest  ever  offered, 

rheaper  than  staying  at  home!  For  students,  teachers, 
and  others  of  iren  ral  interest.  Business  management 
Amerop  Travel  Service. 

Addrws 

United  States  Lines 


EUROPE 


1  llroadway 
New  Y’ork  City 
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Beverly,  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Trenton.  Total 
mileage,  180. 

Route  5.  Camden,  Woodbury,  Swedesboro, 
Woodstown,  Salem,  Hancock  Bridge,  Roada- 
town,  Greenwich  Pier,  Bridgeton,  Fairton,  Bridge- 
ton,  Millville,  Glassboro,  Mantua,  Woodbury, 
Camden.  Total  mileage,  120. 

Route  6.  Camden,  Glassboro,  Millville,  Den- 
nisville.  Cold  Spring,  Cape  May,  Cape  May  Point, 
Cape  May  Court  House,  May’s  Landing,  Egg 
Harbor,  Green  Bank,  Batsto,  Hammonton,  Indian 
Mills,  Medford,  Haddonfield,  Camden.  Total 
mileage,  200. 

Route  7.  Camden,  Haddonfield,  Berlin,  Ham¬ 
monton,  Batsto,  Green  Bank,  Tuckerton,  Cedar 
Creek,  Toms  River,  Lakehurst,  Mount  Holly, 
Moorestown,  Camden.  Total  mileage,  1 55. 

Route  8.  Camden,  Moorestown,  Mount  Holly, 
Lakehurst,  Toms  River,  Lakewood,  Adelphia, 
Freehold,  Colts  Neck,  Shrewsbury,  Middletown, 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Law- 
renceville,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  Burlington,  Bev¬ 
erly,  Camden.  Total  mileage,  200. 

Route  9.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Rah¬ 
way,  Woodbridge,  Perth  Amboy,  Middletown, 
Red  Bank,  Shrewsbury,  Freehold,  Tennent,  Eng- 
lishtown,  Dayton,  New  Brunswick.  Bound  Brook, 
Plainfield,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City.  Total 
mileage,  140. 

Route  10.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Plainfield,  Bound  Brook,  New  Brunswick,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Somerville,  Pluckemin,  Bedminster,  Morris¬ 
town,  Madison,  Chatham.  Springfield,  Elizabeth, 
Newark,  Jersey  City.  Total  mileage,  145. 

Route  I  I.  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Weehawken, 
Fort  Lee,  Englewood,  Hackensack,  Paterson, 
Pompton  Lakes,  Franklin  Furnace,  Newton 
(Swartswood  Lake),  Andover,  Hackettstown, 
Washington,  Clinton,  Somerville,  Bound  Brook, 
Plainfield.  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City.  Total 
mileage,  1 67. 

Route  12.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Rahway,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Trenton,  Washington’s  Crossing,  Lambert- 
ville,  Ringoes,  Flemington,  Whitehouse,  Bedmin- 
ster,  Morristown,  Madison,  Chatham.  Springfield. 
Elizabeth,  Newark.  Jersey  City.  Total  mileage, 

150. 

Route  1 3.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Rahway,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  Crosswcks,  Yard- 
ville,  Hightstown,  Freehold,  Colt’s  Neck,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Red  Bank,  Middletown,  Perth  Amboy, 
Woodbridge,  Rahway,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey 
City.  Total  mileage,  160. 


Set  all  countria  on  “TRAVA- 
MEX“  Tours,  a  new,  econoaii- 
cal  method  of  travel.  Go  inde* 
pendently,  all  your  plans  made 
in  advance.  Tour  begins  when 
you  reach  Europe.  Choose  from 
10  alluring  itineraries;  from  ly 
days  for  $i}3  to  jy  days  at 
$300.00  (Not  including  ocean 
Toyage. )  Send  for  Booklet  ST. 

“AMEXTOURS”  mearu;  Es¬ 
corted  travel  through  Europe 
under  American  Express  aus¬ 


pices,  offering  unusual  values. 
31  AMEXTOURS  of  varying 
durations,  costs  and  itineraries. 
Sample  tours  are: 

sy-day  tour  at  ^78. 
4s-day  tour  at  $48*. 
84'day  tour  at  $941. 

(Prices  include  steamship  fm.. 
interesting  sightseeing;  cesn- 
fortable  accommodations;  8ex- 
ible  arrangements.  Send  for 
Booklet  N. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Service 

S96  Broad  Street  1708  Cbentnut  Street 

Newark.  N.  J.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


OPE^308 


3  COUNTRIES— AU  EXPENSES 
See  Scotland,  England.  Holland.  Bd- 

Igium,  France.  Sccamilup  &rc.rail  and  ' 

motor  travel  in  Europe. hotels, meals,  '•w> 
sightseeing  included.  Ailt  foe  book  of  200 totua. 
TO  days,  9  countries,  63X)0  miles  by  motor,  $S60. 

JTME  TRAVEL  GUILD,  INC. 

5^Fihl.Aj..,NEWYORK  ISO  N.AiUclugaii,CMICA60 


AU  EXPENSES} 
Consult  the  originator  of  Student 
Tours  and  speciahstin  economicalEuropean 
Travd  for  the  intellectual  elite.  Benefit 
from  the  experience  of  15,000  safrsfied  guests. 

KELLER  TRAVEL  CLUB 

651  Fifth  At*..  W.  T.  Write  for  Booklet  A 


HEED  MEXICO’S  BECKONING 

Attend  Summer  Counes  of  the  Mexico  National  UnlTeralty.  ths 
oldest  In  the  Anaerlcss,  amidst  Idsal  surroundings  In  cool  Mezloo 
City.  Credits  recognized  In  the  SUtes.  Uring  expenses,  being  In 
Mezlcsn  money,  are  most  economlcsL  Fast,  excellent  train  aervlot. 
Reduced  summer  round -trip  fares. 

For  sttraadre  Illustrated  book.  Free,  write  to;  F.  P.  de  Hoyos,  O.  A, 
NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  OF  MEXICO. 
i$5  W.  34th  St.  New  Tortt,  It.  T. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

state  Teachers  Aaasscitioa  Heaffquartera 

Convenient  to  railroads,  shops,  theatres,  etc. 
Entirely  refurnished  and  redecorated. 

400  Rooms  400  Baths 

JackaoB  Blvd.,  Deabom  A  ^olacy  Sta. 
CHICAGO 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  5ih  to  August  13th 

Home  Economics 

Special  courses  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Dietetics  and  Teacher 
Training. 

Graduate  Courses  in 
Home  Economics 

Library  Science 

A  six  weeks’  course  for  School 
Librarians  and  Teachers  in 
charge  of  School  Libraries. 

/ 

Drexel  Institute 

PHILADELPHIA 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

VERMONT 

SUMMER 
SESSION 

JULY  5  TO 
AUGUST  13 

Burlington-on-Lake  Champlain 

17  XCELLENT  courses  for  graduate  students, 
^  undergraduates,  and  teachers  desiring 
certification  credit.  Superior  opportunities 
for  self-improvement.  City  conveniences  com¬ 
bined  with  the  advantages  of  outdoor  life 
near  Lake  Champlain,  Green  Mountains, 
Adirondacks. 

Recreational  opportunities  unsurpassed. 
Trips  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Mountain  and 
lake  excursions  under  University  direction. 
Attendance  limited  to  1,000.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 


Vol.  V.  No.  4  1 

New  Jersey  Teachers  Making  Big  Plans 
for  N.  E.  A.  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

used  by  the  New  Jersey  delegation  in  presenting 
their  “stunt.”  In  all  America,  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  architectural  spectacle  than  the  Atlantic 
City  ocean-front  skyline. 

TTie  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  where  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  convention  activities  will  be  cen¬ 
tered,  is  a  $15,000,000  structure,  conveniently 
located  on  the  Boardwalk  and  occupying  an  entire 
city  block.  It  is  the  most  perfectly  equipped  build¬ 
ing  of  its  kind.  An  idea  of  its  size  can  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  a  thirteen-story  building 
could  be  erected  in  the  main  chamber  without 
touching  the  ceiling. 

In  addition  to  providing  facilities  under  one 
roof  for  eighteen  simultaneous  meetings  and  all  of 
the  Commercial  and  EdtKational  Exhibits,  the 
Convention  Hall  provides  a  large  arena  in  which  a 
very  beautiful  Washington  Bicentennial  Pageant 
will  be  presented  during  N.  E.  A.  week. 
Thousands  of  Atlantic  City  school  children  are  now 
rehearsing  this  Pageant.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Atlantic  City  staged  a  mammouth  Pageant  during 
the  1930  convention  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence.  And  the  very  finished  presentation  at 
that  time  is  practically  a  guarantee  of  success  for 
the  forthcoming  Washington  Bicentennial  Pageant 
at  the  N.  E.  A.  summer  meeting. 

Atlantic  City’s  hotels  will  also  contribute  much 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  N.  E.  A.  delegates. 
They  are  resort  hotels  in  every  sense — in  architec¬ 
ture,  in  beauty  of  decoration,  in  the  spaciousneu 
of  their  public  lounges  and  sleeping  rooms.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Atlantic  City  hotels  are  not  hedged 
in  by  surrounding  buildings;  they  have  a  pleasant 
outlook,  with  most  rooms  facing  the  sea.  And  a 
feature  that  will  be  especially  attractive  is  that  bath¬ 
ing  is  permitted  direct  from  sleeping  rooms;  there 
are  special  elevators  to  carry  bathers  to  the  beach. 

But  the  most  important  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  Atlantic  City’s  hotels  is  that  prices  are  low 
— the  lowest  they  have  been  in  many  years.  No 
teacher  need  stay  away  from  the  convention 
because  of  hotel  rates.  Remember,  there  is  a 
good  room  in  Atlantic  City  at  any  reasonable  rate 
that  is  desired.  Inquiries  regarding  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
mittee,  16  Central  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Convention  side-trips  have  always  been  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  N.  E.  A.  summer  meetings. 
The  historic  and  metropolitan  East  certainly  offers 
much  to  the  teachers  interested  in  sightseeing. 

Philadelphia  (Independence  Hall,  Betsy  Ross 
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RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  27  —  AUGUST  5  —  SIX  WEEKS 


ART  AND  DRAWING 
EDVCATIOBT 
MANUAL,  TRAINING 
JOURNALISM 


VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


AGRICULTURE 

HOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


ENGLISH 

GEOGRAPHY 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  Faculty  is  made  up  of  Professors  from  Rutgers  and  other  Universities  and 
Specialists  in  their  Respective  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  CoH>peration  with  State  Department  of  Health 

Special  Courses  in  Clinical  Phychology  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Training  School,  in 
co-operation  with  Rutgers  University 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


ucknell  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  12 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 
Field  Courses  in  Sqence 


Tuition,  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  aJJillontd  information  addreu 

JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  the  Summer  Seuion,  Buc^ell  Unhertiip,  Lewisburg,  Penna. 
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Outstanding  Textbooks 

A  Nei»  Ceographu  Series  For  Upper 
Grades  or  Junior  High  School 

Complete  Physical  Geography 
Complete  Industrial  Geography 
Complete  Commercial  Geography 

ny  THOMAS  H.  HUGHES 

History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools 

CORNISH  AND  HUGHES 

Universal  Song  Book 

DAMROSCH-GARTLAN-GEHRKEXS 

Elementary  Algebra 

BERGSTRESSER  AND  SCHUYLER 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  or  phone 
Closter  944  for  immediate  personal  call. 

Harland  P.  Prendergast 

New  Jersey  Representative 

Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc. 

5  Union  Square  West  Neiv  York  Cilp 


A  New  History 
for  Grade 

WESTWARD  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

b]) 

MARION  G.  CLARK 

Director  of  Elementary  Education 
Montclair,  Neiv  Jersey 

Teachers  enthusiastically  endorse  this 
new  book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
attractive,  and  teachable  fifth  grade 
histories.  It  embodies  “all  the  best 
from  the  past,  and  all  that  the  present 
approves.” 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Home  and  Christ  Church)  is  Just  one  hour  distant 
from  Atlantic  City.  Valley  Forge,  Princeton, 
Washington’s  Crossing  and  Trenton,  with  all  their 
sacred  traditions,  are  nearby.  A  stop-over  at 
W  ashington  and  Annapolis  is  possible  at  only 
slight  or  no  additional  cost  on  most  railroad  tickets. 
New  York  City,  with  its  great  harbor,  its  summer 
schools,  its  theatres,  museums  and  art  galleries,  is 
reached  m  only  three  hours.  West  Point  is  just  a 
pleasant  three-hour  sail  up  the  Hudson  from  New 
York. 

In  short,  a  number  of  powerful  circumstances 
conspire  to  insure  exceptional  success  to  the  70th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  First,  Atlantic  City’s  Auditorium 
and  Hotel  facilities  are  perfect.  Second,  New 
Jersey  alone  expects  to  send  9,000  teachers  to 
the  Convention.  Third,  Atlantic  City’s  seashore 
vacation  appeal  will  pull  strongly  among  inland 
teachers.  Fourth,  the  many  Eastern  points  of 
historical,  educational  and  general  sightseeing  in¬ 
terest  will  make  convention  attendance  doubly 
attractive.  _ 

Looking  FortPard  N.  E.  A.  Convention 
Theme 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

tain  the  standing  of  American  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

That  educational  associations  not  only  plan  to 
hold  the  line  for  the  schools,  but  also  to  improve 
their  services  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  determination  of  the  American, 
teacher.  Two  sessions  on  Tuesday  will  be  devoted 
to  Methods  in  the  Modem  School  and  Modem 
Trends  in  Education.  President  Hale  plans  to 
present  new  movements  in  administration,  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  instruction  in  a  vivid  way.  Teachers  will 
hear  these  new  trends  analyzed  and  evaluated,  and 
in  some  cases  will  see  them  demonstrated. 

Since  research  and  experimentation  point  the 
way  in  many  of  the  innovations  in  education,  the 
Wednesday  morning  session  will  be  devoted  to 
Research  and  Educational  Planning.  Prominent 
specialists  in  research  will  summarize  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  their  field  to  progress  already  achieved, 
and  also  discuss  the  direction  in  which  projects 
now  being  carried  out  promise  to  lead  educational 
practice.  A  second  Wednesday  morning  session 
will  be  devoted  to  Preparation  of  Pupils  for  Life 
and  Work-  Such  aspects  of  pupil  preparation  as 
parental  education,  vocational  education,  and  adult 
education  will  be  discussed. 

Wednesday  evening,  Atlantic  City  teachers  and 
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FOR  GOOD  POSITIONS  I  t  ■VrLlHD  AOOVfVIIA  I  1\/L1  VTC  1  DAVIl 

^Vrlte  for  Meaibonihl^  Llat  to  Secretary  of  Kf.  A.  T.  A. 
B32  GENBSBB  VALLBY  TRUST  BUILDING 


ROCHBSTBR.  N.  Y. 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

EatablUlied  ISM  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Pro*. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  .34111  aad  S.’tth  STREETS 

Branch  Offlcea|l8S*  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

(  945  UNION  TRUST  BLDG..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Services  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Member  of  National  Atsocialion  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Co-Managers:  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  W.  L  Symons,  Thomas  B.  R.  Bryant 
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students  will  present  a  George  Washington  Bicen¬ 
tennial  pageant.  Pageants  are  a  specialty  of  the 
Atlantic  City  schools.  The  schools  use  the  con¬ 
vention  auditorium  for  these  annual  projects.  Partly 
because  of  this  superior  opportunity  for  rehearsals 
and  presentations,  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
city  have  won  nationwide  recognition  for  their 
artistic  and  colorful  pageants. 

Tlie  Thursday  sessions  include  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  Teachers’  Professional  Organizations. 
It  is  designed  to  help  city  and  county  superinten¬ 
dents  and  association  officers  in  making  plans  for 
institutes  and  conventions.  Among  other  topics  for 
the  final  day  are  Methods  of  Grouping  School 
Classes,  Radio  in  Education  and  International 
Relations. 

The  assembly  of  delegates  will  hear  some  of  the 
best  numbers  of  the  convention  program  as  well  as 
devote  time  to  conducting  the  business  of  the 
association. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  convention  program 
which  President  Hale  plans  is  the  presentation  of 
both  sides  of  some  important  controversial  sub¬ 
jects.  Well-known  exponents  of  theory  arid  prac¬ 
tice,  who  disagree  fundamentally  in  their  con¬ 
clusions.  will  be  invited  to  defend  them  before  the 
convention  sessions. 
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A  New  World  is  Revealed 

through 

Projects  in  Business  Science 

Exploratory)  materials  correlated  with 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  SCIENCE 

h 

Jones,  Bertschi  and  Holtsclaw 

Butineu  men  and  educmton  have  »at  around  the 
table  and  worked  out  a  program  for  guiding  the 
latent  energies  of  our  youth. 

Romance  and  Realism  are  splendidly  balanced 
in  a  text  whose  richness  inspires  children  to  a 
broader  prepa-ation  for  life’s  work. 

Consumer  business  education  is  placed  In  the 
proper  perspective  and  its  value  revealed  In  the 
dual  preparation  for  citizenship  and  a  business 
career. 

The  student  of  commercial  work  is  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  student  of  science  by  engaging  In  sound 
exploration,  the  truest  road  to  constructive  guidance. 

A  text  and  projects  of  the  new  order  and  richest 
objectives  which  point  the  way  to  successful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  business  and  for  life. 

IVrite  our  nearest  office  for  fall  information 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  ChlosiKO  San  Franclaeo  lloston 
Toronto  I.ondon  Sydney 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

TESTS 
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General  Science  .  .  .  Biology 
Chemistry . Physics 

Hundreds  of  science  teachers  are 
using  the  results  of  these  unit-mastery 
tests  as  a  basis  for  well-timed  re¬ 
medial  teaching.  Given  at  frequent 
intervals,  the  tests  provide  the  basis 
for  proper  review  to  insure  complete 
master})  of  fundamentals  and  avoid 
the  usual  “cramming"  at  end  of  the 
term.  They  insure  the  effectiveness 
of  teaching. 

Send  for  complete  descriptions 

World  Book  Company 

Tonkers^n-HudBon,  New  York 
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The  National  Education  Association  will  meet  in  Atlantic  City 
from  June  25  to  July  1, 1932. 

Resolve  now  to  attend.  The  business  program  will  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  help  to  every  teacher.  Hotel  rates  are  low.  Special 
reduced  railroad  rates  for  circle  tours  that  cover  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  historical,  educational  and  sight-seeing  points  of  the 
East.  .  h 

(Independence  Hall,  Betsy  Ross 
Home  and  Christ  Church)  is  just  one  hour  distant  from  Atlan- 

PRINCETON,  WASH- 


PHILADELPHIA 


tic  City.  VALLEY  FORGE 
INGTON’S  CROSSING  .  4^1  and  TRENTON,  with  all  their 


sacred  tmditions,  are  near  by.  A  stop-over  at  WASHING¬ 
TON  and  ANNAPOLIS  is  possible  at  only  slight  or  no 

additional  cost  on  most  railroad  tickets.  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
'  ^  -  with  its  great  harbor,  its  summer  schools,  its  theatres, 
museums  and  art  galleries,  is  reached  in  only  three  hours. 

is  just  a  pleasant  three-hour  sail  up  the 
Hudson  from  New  York. 


WEST  POINT 


You’ll  enjoy  the  Atlantic  City  entertainment.  The  Surf  Bath¬ 
ing  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  (Be  sure  to  bring  your  bathing  suit 
along).  Also,  there  will  be  Yachting  Parties,  Deep  Sea  Net 
Hauls,  Roller  Chair  Riding  on  the  Boardwalk,  Conceits,  The¬ 
atricals  and  a  beautiful  Wash¬ 
ington  Bi-Centennial  Pageant,  m 
which  thousands  of  school  chil- 
participate.  Here  you 
can  enjoy  a  delightful  seashore 
vacation  while  you  attend  your 
National  Convention.  For  your 
hotel  reservation,  address  Hotel 
Committee,  16  Central  Pier,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 


J’ef  Jail  forj^tlantic  City-- June  Z5-Juty  / 
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AaBortation 


FOUNDED  1853  INCORPORATED  1896 

“Every  Teacher  in  New  Jersey  a  Member  of  the  N.  J,  S.  T.  A.” 

MEMBERSHIP  28,600 


OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  “This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State:  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  ranl( 
among  the  professions:  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action." 


78th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
November  11, 12, 13  and  14, 1932 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


Greetings  to  the  National  Education  Association 


Visitors  to  Atlantic  Gty  Convention  Elxtended  Cordial  Welcome  by 
New  Jersey  School  Teachers 


New  Jersey  welcomes  to  her  shores  the  National  Education  Association.  The 
hostess  state  extends  the  hand  of  greeting  and  fellowship  to  every  teacher  and  adminis' 
tradve  official  of  the  countless  school  systems  of  the  nation.  We  of  New  Jersey  account 
ourselves  privileged  mdeed  to  be  "at  home"  to  the  educators  of  the  United  States. 

We  welcome  you  because  you  are  engaged  in  the  work  that  is  nearest  smd  dearest 
to  our  hearts,  because  your  very  presence  will  lend  inqiiration  to  our  work,  a  work  which 
we  regard  as  the  greatest  factor  in  the  nation’s  civic,  social,  economic,  and  political 
attainments.  We  welcome  you  because  you  are  engaged  in  a  movement  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  finest  qualities  of  man’s  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature. 

We  welcome  you  because  we  want  the  influence  of  your  deliberations,  the  benefit 
of  your  counsels,  and  the  inspiration  of  your  presence. 

May  we  be  of  service  to  you  during  your  sojourn  m  New  Jersey?  Whatever  need 
you  may  have  shall  become  our  privilege.  Permit  us  to  prove  that  our  words  of  welcome 
reflect  the  warmth  of  New  Jersey’s  love  for  you.  We  are  yours  to  command,  and  happy 
shall  we  be  in  your  service. 

May  the  1932  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  be  for  each  and 
every  one  a  pleasure  in  anticipation,  a  satisfaction  in  progress,  and,  passing,  may  it  leave 
rich  memories  upon  which  to  reflect. 

Chester  F.  Ogden, 

President,  Ner»  Jersey  Slate  Teachers'  Association. 
Solomon  C.  Strong, 

Secretary,  Nev  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Alexander  J.  Glennie, 

Stale  Director,  N.  E.  A. 

George  C.  Baker, 

Vice-President,  N.  E.  A. 


Edward  D.  Duf&eld  is  now  Acting  President  of  Princeton  University, 
Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben  having  recently  retired 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 

PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS: 

Room  304,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


1932— OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


President,  Chester  F.  Ogden  . Cufton 

Past  President,  Adele  Cox . Jersey  City 

First  Vice-President,  Wiluam  R.  Ward . Trenton 

Second  Vice-President,  Ella  J.  Hamilton . Atlantic  City 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Ziscen . Trenton 

Secretary,  Solomon  C.  Strong . ‘ . West  Orange 

R.  R.  Secretary,  Sarah  O.  Whitlock . New  Brunswick 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
The  Officers  and 


Mattie  S.  Doremus  ( 1 933)  . Paterson 

Reeves  D.  Batten  (1933) . Lyndhurst 

John  B.  Ritter  (1932)  . Collingswood 

Clifton  J.  Hopf,  (1932)  . Elizabeth 


NEW  JERSEY  HEADQUARTERS 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 
Atlantic  City,  June  25 — July  1,  1932 

During  the  Convention  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachen*  Association  will  maintain 
Headquarters  at  the  Lobby  Balcony  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  Headquarters  will 
be  open  daily  from  9  A  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  29th, 
when  the  Washington  Bicentennial  Pageant  will  be  presented  by  the  Atlantic  City  Schools. 

Is  is  urged  that  all  New  Jersey  members  of  the  Association  register  at  Headquarters 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  Atlantic  City.  Convention  guests  and  members  of  the  State 
Association  are  cordially  invited  to  meet  their  friends  there. 


Jmtt  25  Julf  /.  1932 


N.  E.  A.  Convention 
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Greetings  to  Members  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

By  A.  Harry  Moore 

Coventor  of  Nei»  Jersetf 


HN  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  I 
wish  to  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  the  National  Education  Association. 

-  We  are  very  proud  and  happy  that  you 

have  selected  Atlantic  City  as  the  scene  of  the 
1932  convention,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  that  this  historic  State  has  much  to  interest 
you,  especially  during  this  bi-centennial  year.  All 
through  New  Jersey  are  historic  shrines  and  spots 
made  forever  sacred.  Trenton,  Princeton,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Red  Bank.  Morristown, — these  are  a  few 
of  the  places  which  witnessed  the  struggles  and 
the  triumphs  of  George  Washington  and  his  men, 
and  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  them. 

Atlantic  City  has  probably  entertained  more  con¬ 
ventions  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  All 
types  of  people  and  all  phases  of  human  activity 
have  been  represented  here  on  various  occasions. 
Bankers,  churchmen,  mother’s  clubs,  patriotic  so¬ 
cieties,  representatives  of  the  building  trades,  great 
fraternal  organizations,  firemen,  policemen,  agri¬ 
culturists,  business  men,  scientists — all  have  gath¬ 
ered  in  Atlantic  City  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  organizations  and  for  the  benefit  which  an 
interchange  of  ideas  affords.  Important  as  these 
conventions  are,  I  am  very  sure  that  no  annual 
convention  in  the  world  is  as  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  as  that  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

In  this  year  of  1932  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  convention  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  confronted  with  very  important  prob¬ 
lems.  Due  to  the  economic  stress,  the  attention 
of  the  people  has  been  called  to  the  public  school 
system  as  never  before.  The  public  indifference  to 
what  was  being  done  with  its  money  and  its  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  supplanted  by  a  spirit  of  criticism 
which  contains  dangerous  elements.  The  people 


who  either  never  knew  or  never  cared  what  the 
schools  were  doing  have  now  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  fault-finding  which  in  some  communities 
may  have  a  reactionary  effect. 

But  if  the  public  has  suddenly  discovered  the 
public  schools,  perhaps  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
teachers  and  the  boards  of  education  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  taxpayer. 

You  members  of  the  teaching  profession  are 
faced  with  a  double  responsibility — that  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  use  of  the  taxpayers*  money,  and  that 
of  training  the  child  so  that  he  may  face  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  the  proper  equipment  to  take  his  place 
in  the  community,  not  merely  as  a  worker,  but  with 
that  “extra  something"  which  distinguishes  the 
well-rounded,  public-spirited  citizen  from  the  in¬ 
different  and  unpatriotic. 

I  know  that  the  delegates  to  the  N.  E.  A.  Con¬ 
vention  will  come  to  Atlantic  City  with  a  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  gravity  of  the  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  our  day,  but  with  a  determination  to 
work  towards  their  intelligent  solution. 

Devotion  to  the  teaching  profession,  even  when 
away  from  the  school  room,  is  so  pronounced 
among  our  teachers  that  the  remark  is  often  made 
that  “you  can  always  tell  a  school  teacher.”  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  finest  compliment.  Good 
teachers  are,  in  a  measure,  set  apart  by  their  voca¬ 
tions.  Tlie  gathering  together  of  a  great  body 
of  these  enthusiasts  in  a  national  convention  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  promise  of  much  benefit.  You  will 
have  the  advantage  of  listening  to  great  educators, 
of  learning  what  other  communities  are  doing,  of 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  I  am  sure  will 
leave  Atlantic  City  refreshed,  stimulated  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally,  and  better  equipped  to  carry 
on  your  great  work  for  the  youth  of  America. 

May  I  again ‘assure  you  that  New  Jersey  wel¬ 
comes  you  most  cordially. 


N.  E.  A.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  February  25 — 
March  2.  1933. 

Dr.  Milton  C.  Potter,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  President 
of  the  Department. 
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N.  E.  A.  Convention 


Adantie  Cilf 


Greetings  to  the  Members  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

Bp  Chester  F.  Ogden 

President  Nevf  Jersey;  State  Teachers'  Association 


HE  National  Education  Association  at  its 
Convention  held  last  June  at  Los 
Angeles,  honored  New  Jersey  by  select¬ 
ing  Atlantic  City  as  its  Convention  City 
for  its  Convention  to  be  held  this  year  from  June 
25th  to  July  1st. 

New*  Jersey  feels  highly  honored  by  the  se¬ 
lection  and  extends  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  its  heartiest  greetings.  We  want  them  to 
know  and  feel  that  they  are  our  guests  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  done  to  make  their 
stay  with  us  pleasant.  Atlantic 
City  will,  in  itself,  offer  features 
of  entertainment  and  amusement, 
which  will  appeal  very  much  to 
the  Convention  visitors.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  will,  through  its  organization, 
do  all  it  can  to  extend  the  spirit  of 
hospitality.  New  Jersey  has  also 
been  honored  by  having  one  of  its 
leaders,  George  C.  Baker,  chosen 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  National  Association. 

The  Convention  Theme  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 

February  20-25,  1932,  was: — 

“Education,  our  guide,  and  our 
safeguard,  and  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  our  spiritual  life,  our  cultural  growth 
and  our  material  power.” 

This  sentiment  was  affectionately  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  George  Washington,  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Two  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  delegates  who  attended  that  Convention 
were,  no  doubt,  mspired  with  new  hope  and  patri¬ 
otic  ideals  visiting  such  places  of  national  historic 
interest  as  the  W ashington  Monument,  Lincoln  Me¬ 
morial  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Many  of  the  delegates  who  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City  will,  no  doubt,  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  points  of  interest  in  our  great 


State.  Washington,  D.  C..  is  rich  in  historical 
interest,  but  not  more  so  than  New  Jersey.  Visi¬ 
tors  will  be  amply  repaid  by  visiting  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  historic  spots  in  New  Jersey.  There  are 
twenty-one  Counties  m  New  Jersey,  each  of  them 
containing  many  places  of  mterest.  A  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  historical  fact  for  each  County  is  sub¬ 
mitted  : 

Atlantic  County  was  organized  in  1837.  Somen 
Point  was  settled  in  1693.  Mays  Landing. 

the  County  Seat,  in  1710. 
Bergen  County  was  created  1 682. 
Fort  Lee  on  the  Hudson,  300 
feet  above  the  river,  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1776.  Hacken¬ 
sack,  the  Coimty_  Seat — an 
ancient  town.  The  Stone 
Academy  was  erected  1 762 
and  the  first  Dutch  Church 
1696.  Colonel  Provost,  first 
husband  of  Madam  Jumel, 

who  later  married  Aaron 

Burr,  lived  at  Hohokus  near 
Hackensack. 

Burlington  County  was  established 
in  1 694.  Burlington  City  was 
founded  in  1677  by  Society 

of  Friends  from  Yorkshire 

and  London.  All  vessels 
coming  to  West  Jersey  were 
required  to  enter  and  clear 

at  the  Port  of  Burlington.  St.  Mary’s  P.  E. 
Church  founded  in  1703  and  chartered  as  St. 
Anne’s  1  704.  James  Fennimore  Cooper  was 
born  at  457  South  High  Street.  Many  points 
of  interest  may  be  found  at  Burlington. 
Bordentown  was  settled  1778.  Mount  Holly, 
the  County  Seat,  settled  by  Society  of  Friends 
early  1  7th  century. 

Camden  County — Originally  a  part  of  Gloucester 
County — organized  1844.  The  County  was 

named  after  Charles  Pratt,  Earl  of  Camden — 
a  great  judge — a  wise  statesman  and  warm 
advocate  of  fair  play  for  the  Colonies.  The 
City  of  Camden  was  settled  in  1781.  It  is 
opposite  Philadelphia.  The  poet,  Walt  Whit- 
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man,  lived  in  Camden  at  328  Mickle  Street 
Haddonfield  was  settled  1713.  There  is  a 
large  buttonwood  tree  in  Haddonfield  which 
bears  this  inscription:  The  British  Army  passed 
under  these  trees  after  evacuating  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June,  I  778. 

Cape  May  was  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Hudson 
in  the  Half  Moon  in  1609.  Cape  May 
County  (Mey)  was  named  for  Captain  Cor¬ 
nelius  Mey,  who  in  1621  was  sent  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  in  the  good  ship. 
Good  Tidings,  and  explored  the  coast.  The 
County  was  organized  in  1692. 

Cumberland  County  organized  1747.  Bridgeton, 
the  County  Seat,  was  a  settlement  as  early  as 
1716  and  was  then  called  Cohansey  Bridge 
until  1 765,  when  it  was  named  Bridgeton. 
FairtOn,  1690,  the  oldest  town  in  the  County. 
Deerfield  settled  1732.  Greenwich,  located 
eight  miles  west  of  Bridgeton  on  the  Cohansey 
River,  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  New 
England  and  Ireland.  Greenwich  was  the 
scene  of  the  New  Jersey  tea  burning,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  I  774.  The  brig.  Greyhound,  sent  by 
East  India  Company  to  Philadelphia,  stopped 
at  Greenwich.  Forty  New  Jersey  Patriots 
seized  and  burned  the  tea.  A  monument  marks 
this  historic  spot. 

Essex  County  was  formed  in  1675.  The  land 
constituting  Essex  County  was  purchased  from 
the  Indians  by  the  settlers  of  City  of  New¬ 
ark.  The  Town  of  Caldwell  is  notable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Grover  Cleveland,  tvnce 
President  of  the  United  States.  Newark  was 
settled  in  1666  by  settlers  from  Connecticut, 
largest  city  of  New  Jersey.  The  College  of 
New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  was 
located  in  Newark  from  1747-1756. 

Gloucester  County  was  organized  1686.  Red 
Bank  Battle  Field  is  situated  in  this  County. 
Woodbury,  the  County  Seat,  was  settled  in 
1684  by  John  Wood,  of  Lancaster.  England, 
for  whom  the  tovra  is  named. 

Hudson  County  organized  from  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  Bergen  County  1840.  This  is  the 
smallest,  but  one  of  the  most  populous  Coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State.  Jersey  City  founded  1630. 
Tlie  patroonship  of  Pavonia  was  created  by 
Michael  Parew  of  Amsterdam  and  embraced 
Hoboken,  first  settlement  1643.  A  bust  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  at  Weehawken  marks 
the  spot  where  in  1804  Hamilton  was  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

Hunterdon  County  organized  in  1713.  Lambert- 
ville  was  founded  by  Manuel  Coryell  1732. 


Washington’s  Army,  retreating  before  Howe 
and  Cornwallis,  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Cory¬ 
ell’s  Ferry.  Lambertville. 

Mercer  County  organized  1838.  Trenton,  the 
Capital  of  New  Jersey  and  County  Seat  of 
Mercer  County,  settled  1679 — many  points 
of  bterest  here  which  include  Battle  of  Tren¬ 
ton  monument,  the  Old  Barracks,  built  by  the 
British  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Tablet.  East  State  Street,  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  Hessian  surrender.  Princeton, 
the  site  of  Princeton  University  since  1  757. 
Princeton  Battle  Monument  located  in  Prince¬ 
ton. 

Middlesex  County — Formed  with  Bergen,  Elssex, 
Middlesex  and  Monmouth  in  1682.  Later 
became  an  independent  County.  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  located  on  Raritan  Bay  at  the  junction 
of  Raritan  River  and  Sound.  There  Is  lo¬ 
cated  here  the  residence  of  William  Franklin, 
last  Royal  Governor  of  the  Proprietors  of  East 
Jersey.  The  building  is  now  known  as  West¬ 
minister  Hotel.  New  Bnmswick,  County 
Seat — settled  1781.  Rutgers  University  situ¬ 
ated  here.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1  766. 

Monmouth  County — Organized  1683.  Freehold 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
1778.  Molly  Pitcher,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
has  a  marker  on  the  road  from  Freehold  to 
Englishtown.  Englishtown  was  the  birthplace 
of  General  David  Forman,  Commander  of  the 
New  Jersey  troops  at  Germantown.  The  or¬ 
ders  for  the  court-martial  of  General  Charles 
Lee  were  framed  here. 

Morris  County — Organized  1 738.  Morristown, 
the  County  Seat,  settled  1700.  Washington’s 
headquarters  are  located  here. 

Ocean  County — Organized  1850.  Toms  River, 
the  County  Seat,  was  the  scene  of  much  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Revolutionary  times.  Captain  Jashua 
Haddy  defended  a  block  house  there.  He  was 
hanged  by  the  Loyalists. 

Passaic  County — Organized  1837  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  Essex  Coimty  and  western 
part  of  Bergen  County.  Paterson  founded 
1791  by  a  society  organized  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  useful  manufactures.  Preakness, 
five  miles  from  Paterson,  Is  the  site  of  home 
of  Colonel  Theunis  Dey,  whose  mansion  was 
Washington’s  Headquarters  from  July  1-July 
29.  1780. 

Salem  County — Settled  1642.  Salem  City  or¬ 
ganized  1675.  One  point  of  interest  is  its 
giant  oak  tree  in  the  Friends  Burial  Ground. 
It  is  88  feet  high  and  its  foliage  covers  one- 
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quarter  of  an  acre.  Hancock’s  Bridge  was  the 
home  of  Judge  William  Hancock,  a  patriot 
who  was  shot  in  the  attack  of  the  British  up¬ 
on  the  house. 

Somerset  County  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  and 
was  set  off  from  Middlesex  County  as  a  s^ 
arate  Coimty  in  1 688.  Somerville  is  the 
County  Seat.  It  was  the  home  of  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  who  saw  service  at  Trenton  and 
Monmouth.  Bound  Brook  founded  1 700. 
Americans  defeated  here  by  the  British  1777 
under  Cornwallis. 

Sussex  County,  the  most  northwestern  County  of 
the  State — Organized  1 753.  TTiis  County 
was  the  most  populous  in  the  State  in  1820. 
Newton,  the  County  Seat,  sixty-eight  miles 
from  Trenton.  The  hills  of  Sussex  County 
afforded  excellent  hiding  places  for  the  Tories. 
Union  County  organized  1837  from  parts  of  Els- 
sex  and  Middlesex  Counties.  Eighteen  batdes 
or  engagements  took  place  in  Union  County 
in  the  Revolution.  Elizabeth,  County  Seat, 
four  miles  from  Newark,  settled  1 739.  It 
was  the  first  English  and  second  permanent 
settlement  in  the  State  settled  by  Lord  Car¬ 
teret,  the  first  Governor  of  East  Jersey,  at 
Elizabethtown  1665.  Town  of  Union  scene 
of  a  battle  I  780  between  6,000  British  and 
Americans.  Rahway  settled  1 720.  , 

Warren  County  organized  1824  from  portion  of 
Sussex  County.  Belvidere,  County  Seat,  in¬ 
corporated  1 845.  Sent  troops  to  active  service 
in  War,  1812. 

The  following  tours  are  suggested  as  compiled 
by  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey: 

Route  1.  Trenton,  Robbinsville,  Hightstown, 
Cranbury,  Dayton,  New  Brunswick,  Bound 
Brook.  Somerville.  Rocky  Hill.  Princeton.  Law- 
renceville.  Trenton.  Total  mileage.  75. 

Route  2.  Trenton.  Hightstown,  Freehold, 
Adelphia,  Toms  River,  Mount  Holly,  Burlington, 
Bordentown,  Crosswicks,  Trenton.  Total  mileage. 

no. 

Route  3.  Trenton,  Washington’s  Crossing, 
Lambertville,  Ringoes,  Flemington,  Whitehouse, 
Bedminster.  Morristown.  Madison,  Chatham. 
Springfield,  Elizabeth,  Plainfield,  Bound  Brook, 
Somerville.  Princeton,  Lawrenceville,  Trenton. 
Total  mileage,  1  35. 

Route  4.  Trenton.  Bordentown,  Burlington, 
Mount  Holly,  Moorestown,  Haddonfield,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Swedesboro.  Woodstown,  Salem,  Quinton, 


Shiloh.  Bridgeton.  Millville,  Glassboro,  Camden. 
Beverly,  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Trenton.  Total 
mileage,  180. 

Route  5.  Camden,  Woodbury.  Swedesboro, 
Woodstown,  Salem,  Hancock  Bridge.  Roads- 
town,  Greenwich  Pier,  Bridgeton.  F2urton,  Bridge- 
ton,  Millville,  Glassboro,  Mantua,  Woodbury, 
Camden.  Total  mileage,  120. 

Route  6.  Camden,  Glassboro,  Millville,  Den- 
nisville.  Cold  Spring.  Cape  May.  Cape  May  Point, 
Cape  May  Court  House,  May’s  Landing,  Egg 
Harbor.  Green  Bank,  Batsto,  Hammonton,  Indian 
Mills,  Medford,  Haddonfield.  Camden.  Total 
mileage,  200. 

Route  7.  Camden,  Haddonfield,  Berlm,  Ham¬ 
monton,  Batsto,  Green  Bank,  Tuckerton,  Cedar 
Creek,  Toms  River,  Lakehurst,  Mount  Holly, 
Moorestown,  Camden.  Total  mileage,  1 55. 

Route  8.  Camden.  Moorestown,  Mount  Holly, 
Lakehurst.  Toms  River,  Lakewood,  Adelphia. 
Freehold,  Colts  Neck,  Shrewsbury,  Middletown, 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Law¬ 
renceville,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  Burlington.  Bev¬ 
erly,  Camden.  Total  mileage,  200. 

Route  9.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth.  Rah¬ 
way,  Woodbridge,  Perth  Amboy,  Middletown, 
Red  Bank,  Shrewsbury,  Freehold,  Tennent,  Elng- 
lishtown,  Dayton,  New  Brunswick,  Bound  Brook. 
Plainfield,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City.  Total 
mileage,  1 40. 

Route  10.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Plainfield.  Bound  Brook,  New  Brunswick,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Somerville,  Pluckemin,  Bedminster,  Morris¬ 
town.  Madison,  Chatham,  Springfield,  Elizabeth, 
Newark,  Jersey  City.  Total  mileage,  145. 

Route  1 1.  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Weehawken, 
Fort  Lee,  Englewood,  Hackensack,  Paterson, 
Pompton  Lakes.  Franklin  Furnace,  Newton 
(Swartswood  Lake),  Andover,  Hackettstown, 
Washington,  Clinton,  Somerville,  Bound  Brook, 
Plainfield,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City.  Total 
mileage,  1 67. 

Route  12.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth. 
Rahway,  New  Brunswick.  Princeton,  Lawrence¬ 
ville,  Trenton,  Washington’s  Crossing,  Lambert¬ 
ville,  Ringoes,  Flemington,  Whitehouse,  Bedmin¬ 
ster,  Morristown,  Madison,  Chatham.  Springfield, 
Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City.  Total  mileage,  150. 

Route  1 3.  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth. 
Rahway,  New  Brunswick,  Prince.ton,  Lawrence¬ 
ville,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  Crdsswicks,  Yard- 
ville,  Hightstown,  Freehold,  Colt’s  Neck,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Red  Bank,  Middletown,  Perth  Amboy, 
Woodbridge,  Rahway,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey 
City.  Total  mileage,  160. 
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Greetings  to  the  National  Education  Association 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Eluott 

State  Commissioner  of  Education 


EW  JERSEY  is  honored  in  being  selected 
to  entertain  the  nineteen  hundred  thirty- 
two  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  This  great  association  which 
enrolls  teachers,  supervisors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  engaged  in  the  whole  range  of  educational 
work  in  its  organization  and  pro¬ 
gram  bear  witness  to  the  mani¬ 
fold  activities  of  education  in 
our  country.  Its  deliberations 
bring  into  sharp  relief  trends  in 
education,  give  us  a  critique  of 
present  practices  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  furnish  a  stimulus 
which  annually  contributes  to  the 
educational  progress  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

This  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  gatherings  for 
American  education  in  many 
years.  The  economic  depression 
has  developed  many  grave  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  education.  At  no 
time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  it  been  so  imperative  that 
sane  appraisal  of  our  education 
be  made,  to  the  end  that  the 
education  of  America’s  children 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency. 

For  some  months  our  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  various  committees  of  teachers  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  Atlantic  City  have  been  actively  at 
work  planning  for  the  entertainment  of  our  guests. 
Every  aid  has  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
National  Education  Association  by  the  various 


organizations  of  the  State  in  planning  the  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City.  This  unusual  city  with  ha 
matchless  facilities  is  ready  to  receive  the  thousands 
of  educators  who  will  spend  some  time  with  us 
in  June. 

New  Jersey  is  a  State  proud  of  its  history  and 
traditions.  During  this  year  of 
the  Washington  Bicentennial  it  is 
significant  that  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  meets  in  a 
State  in  which  the  Father  of 
Our  Country  spent  much  time 
and  conducted  many  important 
military  operations  during  the 
Revolution.  The  opportunity  to 
visit  places  of  great  historic  sig¬ 
nificance  is  afforded  the  visitor  to 
New  Jersey,  and  from  Atlantic 
City  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  reach  with  ease  many 
places,  knowledge  concerning 
which  the  Bicentennial  has  made 
extended  contribution. 

To  all  who  come  to  Atlantic 
City  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  the  865,000'  boys  and 
girls  of  New  Jersey’s  public 
school  system,  the  boards  of  education,  and 
the  teachers  bid  you  welcome.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  and  its  officers  ex¬ 
tend  a  cordial  welcome.  We  count  it  a  privilege 
to  meet  and  work  with  the  representatives  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  whose  presence  and  discussions  will 
be  of  particular  significance  at  this  time. 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 


National  Monuments 


Count  not  the  cost  of  honour  to  the  dead ! 

The  tribute  that  a  mighty  nation  pays 
To  those  who  loved  her  well  in  former  days 
Means  more  than  gratitude  for  glories  fled; 

For  every  noble  man  that  she  hath  bred. 

Lives  in  the  bronze  and  marble  that  we  raise. 
Immortalised  by  art’s  immortal  praise. 

To  lead  our  sons  as  he  our  fathers  led. 


Tliess  monuments  of  manhood  strong  and  high 
Do  more  than  forts  or  battle-ships  to  keep 
Our  dear-bought  liberty.  They  fortify 

The  heart  of  youth  with  valour  wise  and  deep; 
They  build  eternal  bulwarks,  and  command 
Immortal  hosts  to  guard  our  native  land. 


By  Henry  van  Dyke 
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Welcome  N.  E.  A.  to  Atlantic  City 

B}f  Alexander  J.  Glennie, 

N.  E.  A.  Slate  Director  for  Neip  Jeriey. 


lOR  the  first  time  in  many  years  New 
Jersey  is  to  be  hostess  to  the  regular  Sum¬ 
mer  Convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
_  cation  Association,  June  25-July  1 ,  1 932. 

The  specific  place  of  the  Convention 
is,  of  course,  Atlantic  City  with  its  unique  equip¬ 
ment  for  taking  care  of  large  conventions;  its  ample 
hotel  accommodations;  its  unsurpassed  Convention 
Hall;  the  easy  access  to  meeting  places  from  all 
the  hotels;  the  features  of  the  Boardwalk,  the  roll¬ 
ing  chairs  and  the  great  variety 
of  entertainment  features  that 
characterize  America’s  premier 
playground. 

In  this  bi-centennial  year  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington 
it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the 
N.  E.  A.  should  hold  its  con¬ 
vention  on  the  soil  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey — the  state  that  has.  more 

than  any  other,  title  to  the 
designation,  “Battle  Ground  of 
the  Revolution.”  Fully  half  of 
the  time  that  Washington  was  in 
command  of  the  Continental 

armies  was  spent  by  him  within 
the  State  that  lies  between  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

All  over  New  Jersey  are  spots 
that  have  become  shrines  of  the  patriot  spirit  of 
America — Trenton;  Princeton;  Monmouth;  the 

Headquarters  at  Morristown;  Basking  Ridge; 
Jockey  Hollow;  the  Old  Tennent  Church;  Molly 
Pitcher’s  Well,  are  but  typical  of  the  places 
prominent  because  of  association  with  Revo¬ 

lutionary  history.  The  visitor  to  New  Jersey  in 
1932  may  justly  feel  that  he  is  in  a  State  rich  in 
,  memories  of  the  stirring  days  when  we  were 
struggling  for  national  existence.  The  resident  of 
New  Jersey,  too,  feels  his  pulse  quicken  with  pride 
in  his  State’s  part  in  the  drama  of  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

Within  easy  access  to  the  visitor  who  comes 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  Summer  Session  at  Atlantic  City 
are  many  of  those  places  hallowed  in  our  Na¬ 
tional  history.  Sixty  miles  away  is  Philadelphia 


with  its  buildings;  its  historic  relics  and  documents. 
A  few  miles  out  of  Philadelphia  is  Valley  Forge, 
the  Gethsemane  of  the  Continental  Army  and  its 
commander.  New  Jersey  is,  territorially,  a  small 
state,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is  difficult  of  access  to 
the  visitor  whose  mind  inclines  toward  looking  upon 
places  associated  with  Revolutionary  history.  Those 
whose  interest  is  in  the  great  modem  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  only  ninety  miles  separates  these  two  great 
American  centers. 

Many  who  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  have  planned  to  take 
Summer  courses  at  one  or  another 
of  our  great  eastern  universities 
which  are  within  easy  reach  of 
Atlantic  City. 

The  calendar  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion — June  25  to  July  1 ,  allows 
Summer  students  ample  time  to 
get  to  their  work  at  its  opening. 

Aside  from  contiguity  to 
places  that  have  historic  interest 
and  the  present  interest  that  at¬ 
taches  to  modem  metropolitan 
life  and  its  setting,  Atlantic  City 
itself  offers  attractions  that  are  a 
little  different  from  what  many 
cities  can  offer,  and  we  of  New 
Jersey  hope  that  our  seaside 
playground  may  be  found  attractive  and  pleasur¬ 
able  to  those  who  attend  the  Convention. 

New  Jersey  is  a  state  that  has  pride  in  her  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Its  State  Teachers’  Association, 
of  which  we  are  proud  to  say  that  it  enrolls  1 00% 
of  the  twenty-nine  thousand  teachers  of  the  State, 
extends  to  N.  E.  A.  visitors  a  sincere  and  cordial 
welcome. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  at  the  1932 
Convention  and  hope  that  your  stay  in  our  Garden 
State  will  be  to  you  of  such  pleasure  and  profit 
that  a*^ter  July  1,  1932,  it  will  be  a  memory  re¬ 
called  with  satisfaction.  Again,  on  behalf  of  the 
twenty-nine  thousand  teachers  of  the  state.  New 
Jersey  bids  you  welcome  through  its  State 
Director. 


Alexander  J.  Glennie 
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N.  E.  A  Convention 


Atlantic  Citf 


dows  —  a  never-end¬ 
ing  source  of  delight. 

The  Convention 
Arrangements  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  is 
leaving  no  stone  im- 
tumed  to  make  the 
convention  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  one.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  good  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  which  will 
afford  many  pleasant 


Atlantic  Cify's  World  Famous  Beach 
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their  “stunt.”  In  all  America,  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  architectural  spectacle  than  the  Atlimtic 
City  ocean-front  skyline. 

The  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  where  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  convention  activities  will  be  cen¬ 
tered,  is  a  $15,000,000  structure,  conveniently 
located  on  the  Boardwalk  and  occupying  an  entire 
city  block.  It  is  the  most  perfectly  equipped  build¬ 
ing  of  its  kind.  An  idea  of  its  size  can  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  a  thirteen-story  building 
could  be  erected  in  the  main  chamber  without 
touching  the  ceiling. 

In  addition  to  providing  facilities  under  one 
roof  for  eighteen  simultaneous  meetings  and  all  of 
the  Commercial  and  Educational  Elxhibits,  the 
Convention  Hall  provides  a  large  arena  in  which  a 
very  beautiful  Washington  Bicentennial  Pageant 
will  be  presented  during  N.  E.  A.  week. 
Thousands  of  Atlantic  City  school  children  are  now 
rehearsing  this  Pageant.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Atlantic  City  staged  a  mammouth  Pageant  during 
the  1930  convention  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence.  And  the  very  finished  presentation  at 
that  time  is  practically  a  guarantee  of  success  for 
the  forthcoming  Washington  Bicentennial  Pageant 
at  the  N.  E.  A.  summer  meeting. 

Atlantic  City’s  hotels  will  also  contribute  much 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  N.  E.  A.  delegates. 
They  are  resort  hotels  in  every  sense — in  architec¬ 
ture,  in  beauty  of  decoration,  in  the  spaciousness 
of  their  public  lounges  and  sleeping  rooms.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Atlantic  City  hotels  are  not  hedged 
in  by  surrounding  buildings;  they  have  a  pleasant 
outlook,  with  most  rooms  facing  the  sea.  And  a 
feature  that  will  be  especially  attractive  is  that  bath¬ 
ing  is  permitted  direct  from  sleeping  rooms;  there 
are  special  elevators  to  carry  bathers  to  the  beach. 

But  the  most  important  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  Atlantic  City’s  hotels  is  that  prices  are  low 
— the  lowest  they  have  been  in  many  years.  No 
teacher  need  stay  away  from  the  convention 
because  of  hotel  rates.  Remember,  there  is  a 
good  room  in  Atlantic  City  at  any  reasonable  rate 
that  is  desired.  Inquiries  regarding  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
mittee,  16  Central  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Convention  side-trips  have  always  been  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  N.  E.  A.  summer  meetings. 
The  historic  and  metropolitan  East  certainly  offers 
much  to  the  teachers  interested  in  sightseeing. 

Philadelphia  (Indep>endeBce  Hall,  Betsy  Ross 
Home  and  Christ -Church)  is  just  one  hour  distant 
from  Atlantic  City.  Valley  Forge,  Princeton, 
Washington’s  Crossing  and  Trenton,  with  all  their 


sacred  traditions,  are  nearby.  A  stop-over  at 
Washington  and  Annapolis  is  possible  at  only 
slight  or  no  additional  cost  on  most  railroad  tickets. 
New  York  City,  widi  its  great  harbor,  its  sununer 
schools,  its  theatres,  museums  and  art  galleries,  is 
reached  in  only  three  hours.  West  Point  is  just  a 
pleasant  three-hour  sail  up  the  Hudson  from  New 
York. 

In  short,  a  number  of  powerful  circumstances 
conspire  to  insure  exceptional  success  to  the  70th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Education 
Asjociation.  First.  Adantic  City’s  Auditorium 
and  Hotel  facilities  are  perfect.  Second,  New 
Jersey  alone  expects  to  send  9,000  teachers  to 
the  Convention.  Third,  Atlantic  City’s  seashore 
vacation  appeal  will  pull  strongly  among  inland 
teachers.  Fourth,  the  many  Eastern  points  of 
historical,  educational  and  general  sightseeing  in¬ 
terest  will  make  convention  attendance  doubly 
attractive. 


Washington  Camp  Ground 

“The  Heights  of  Middlebrook”  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  back  of  Bound  Brook.  Middlesex  County, 
N.  J.,  where  lies  a  tract  of  land  that  has  been 
acquired  by  a  group  of  patriotic  men  and  women 
known  as  the  “Washington  Camp  Ground  Asso¬ 
ciation,’’  is  one  of  New  Jersey’s  noted  sections. 
The  aim  of  this  Association,  membership  in  which 
is  open  to  all,  has  been  to  preserve  the  site  of  W ash- 
ington’s  Encampment  in  1777,  1778  and  1779, 
until  such  time  as  the  State  or  Nation  can  assume 
control  of  this  historic  spot. 

The  entrance  to  the  natural  park  is  marked  by 
large  and  attractive  sign  boards  bearing  ■  a  silhou¬ 
ette  of  George  Washington  and  the  following 
legend : 

“Where  Washington  Camped 
May  28  to  July  2,  1777,  and  Winter 
OF  ’78  and  ’79 

The  Heights  of  Middlebrook 

Where  the  stars  and  stripes  first  waved  over  the 

Continental  Army  after  the  official  adoption 
by  Congress,  June  14,  1777.” 

A  Betsy  Ross  flag  flies  here  continuously.  One 
of  the  three  places  in  the  world  where  a  national 
emblem  commemorates  day  and  night  an  historic 
event. 
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New  Jersey  Welcomes  Visitors 

The  Carden  State  ofers  man^  points  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association 


B  HEARTY  welcome  to  members  attend¬ 
ing  the  70th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  is  extended  by  New  Jersey, 
which  invites  them  to  visit  some  of  its 
many  points  of  interest. 

Although  known  as  the  Garden  State,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  important  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  in  the  coiuitry.  Despite  its  size 
— it  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  the  Union — it 
possesses  every  variety  of  scenery;  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  in  which  are  set  hundreds  of  crystal  lakes, 
rolling  country  verdant  with  crops,  flat  deserts, 
ominous  and  uninhabitable,  and  long  stretches  of 
seacoast  on  whose  golden  beaches  all  America 
comes  to  play. 

The  Delaware  river,  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  scenic  spots  of  America. 
Starting  in  New  York  and  fed  by  tributaries  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  it  rushes  and 
tumbles  through  a  palisades  lined  bed  as  far  as 
Trenton  where  it  widens  out  into  majestic  size. 
Down  its  turbulent  course,  over  falls  and  through 
rapids,  were  floated  the  Durham  boats  in  which 
Washington  and  his  troops  crossed  amid  ice  on 
diat  Christmas  Eve  to  turn  at  Trenton  the  course 
of  the  Revolution.  Upon  its  broad  bosom 
chugged  the  first  commercially  successful  steam¬ 
boat,  carrying  to  immortality  the  name  of  John 
Fitch. 

Trenton,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  was  once 
the  seat  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the 
Federal  government.  Now  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  it  still  retains  many  of  its  historical 
buildings,  including  the  Old  Barracks,  constructed 
to  house  troops  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
The  Barracks  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
state  and  are  now  used  as  a  museum  of  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Across  the  street  from  them  is  located  the 
old  stone  structure  in  which  was  held  the  first 
free,  public  school  in  the  State.  The  new  State 
Museum,  close  by,  has  some  of  the  finest  Indian 
exhibits  in  the  country.  Among  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  there  is  the  Lenox  pottery,  whose 
beleek  chlnaware  is  known  the  world  over. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Trenton  is  Washington’s 
Crossing.  Lovely  parks  are  maintained  by  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  each 


side  of  the  Delaware.  On  the  New  Jersey  side 
stands  the  restored  McConkey  ferry  house,  where 
Washington  made  his  headquarters. 

New  Jersey  is  justly  proud  of  its  many  great 
schools  and  colleges.  Within  a  1 2-mile  radius 
of  Trenton  are  Princeton  University,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton  Preparatory 
School  and  Hun  Preparatory  School  at  Princeton. 
Lawrenceville  School  for  boys  at  Lawrenceville, 
Bordentown  Military  Academy  and  Peddle  School 
at  Hightstown. 

Near  Princeton  University  is  the  Revolutionary 
battlefield  where  General  Hugh  Mercer  fell  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  Bordentown  was  the  home  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  whose  “The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,”  was  one  of  the  great  satiric  writing  to 
come  out  of  the  Revolution.  There  lived  too, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
whose  great  estate  is  still  preserved. 

Not  much  further  away  is  Freehold,  home  of 
the  boys*  military  school  of  that  name,  and  scene 
of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  where  Molly  Pitcher 
received  the  recognition  of  Washington.  On  the 
field  stands  Old  Tennent  Church,  used  as  a  first 
aid  station  for  the  wounded  Continentals,  and  in 
whose  cemetery  lies  the  body  of  Philip  Freneau. 

Near  Freehold  is  Allaire,  the  Deserted  Village, 
where  were  cast  many  of  the  cannons  used  by  the 
Revolutionary  Army. 

Some  20  miles  south  of  Trenton  is  Mount 
Holly,  one  of  the  earliest  Quaker  settlements, 
which  still  maintains  its  1 8th  Century  charm. 
From  it  started  out  John  Woolman  on  his  mis¬ 
sionary  tours,  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  finest 
journals  ever  written  in  English. 

North  of  Trenton,  at  New  Brunswick,  begins 
the  great  industrial  section  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  Rutgers  University,  once 
Queens  College,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country 
and  now  the  State  University.  There  too,  is  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Near  Morristown  is  Jockey  Hollow,  the  Valley 
Forge  of  1 779.  The  house  used  that  dreary 
winter  by  Washington  as  his  Headquarters  is  still 
standing,  a  lovely  reminder  of  that  grim  encamp¬ 
ment.  In  Madison,  nearby,  are  located  two  more 
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of  the  State’s  many  educational  institutions.  Broth¬ 
ers  College  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

But  a  proper  appreciation  of  New  Jersey  cannot 
be  obtained  without  a  brief  survey  of  its  history, 
its  physical  features  and  its  institutions. 

On  its  east  lie  the  Hudson  River  (part  of  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  boundary)  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean:  to  the  south  and  west  are  Delaware 
Bay  and  River,  forming  a  natural  boundary  be¬ 
tween  New  Jersey  and  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  James,  Duke  of  York,  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  granted  what  is  now  New 
Jersey  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  James  carved  this  estate  out  of  a  huge 
area  granted  to  him  by  his  brother,  Charles  II, 
King  of  England,  in  1664.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  an  extreme  length  of  166  miles  and  an 
extreme  width  of  37  miles.  It  covers  8,224  square 
miles,  of  which  slightly  more  than  700  are  water 
surface. 

The  physical  features  of  this  State  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  in  four  distinct  belts,  all  running  in  a 
general  northeast-southwest  direction.  Tlie  first  is 
the  Appalachian  belt,  which  crosses  New  Jersey 
up  in  the  northwest  corner  and  includes  the  Kit- 
tatinny  Mountains  and  valley.  The  Kittatinny 
ridge  forms  one  of  the  country’s  most  beautiful 
nature  spots,  especially  where  it  is  cut  through 
by  the  Delaware  River  at  the  Water  Gap.  The 
highest  altitude  reached  by  the  ridge  is  at  High 
Point,  a  State  park,  where  it  achieves  1805  feet. 
A  bit  southwest  of  High  Point,  lying  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  crest,  is  beautiful  Lake  Marcia. 

Running  parallel  to  the  Kittatinny  ridge  is 
Kittatinny  valley,  some  40  miles  long  and  12 


miles  wide.  Parallel  to  the  valley  run  the  High¬ 
lands,  the  second  topographical  belt.  The  High 
lands  have  an  average  elevation  of  1000  feet  and 
are.  in  effect,  an  upland  plateau,  cut  into  ridges 
by  small  streams.  The  third  strip,  known  as  the 
Triassic  Lowland  and  occupying  fully  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  the  State,  parallels  the  Highlands.  Its 
most  noteworthy  altitude  is  the  Palisade  ridge,  or 
the  Palisades,  lining  the  western  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  I^alisades 
is  insured  of  preservation  by  its  designation  by 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  as  an 
Interstate  Park. 

The  fourth,  and  largest,  section  of  New  Jersey, 
is  the  Coastal  Plain,  occupying  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  State’s  small  area.  It  is  bounded, 
roughly,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Trenton  through 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Delaware  River  and  Bay.  The  most  fertile  soil 
of  New  Jersey  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  belt;  toward  the  south  it  becomes 
sandy  and  loamy.  The  Delaware  River,  as  has 
been  indicated,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  flowing  over  a  245-mile  course  from  Nave- 
sink  Creek  in  the  north  to  the  capes  in  the  south. 
It  drains  a  fourth  of  the  State.  To  the  northeast 
is  the  Hudson  River,  a  22-mile  long  boundary, 
and  within  the  State  are  the  Passaic  and  Hacken¬ 
sack  Rivers,  emptying  into  Newark  Bay,  as  well 
as  the  Raritan  River,  flowing  through  the  center  of 
the  State.  No  mention  of  New  Jersey’s  water 
surfaces  would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
Lake  Hopatcong,  one  of  the  many  lakes  to  be 
found  m  the  Highlands,  and  the  outstanding  lake 
resort  of  New  Jersey. 


A/c/Con^y  Ferry  House,  Stale  Par^, 
tVashinttons  Crosstng 


A  Waterfall  in  One  of  Nem  Jersey's 
Many  State  Parl(s 
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The  extremely  favorable  coast  line  of  New 
Jersey  has  built  the  fortune  of  more  than  one  city. 
Beginning  at  the  Atlantic  Highlands  and  tracing 
the  coast  down  to  Cape  May,  we  find  Long 
Branch.  Belmar,  Abury  Park,  Atlantic  City, 
Wildwood  and  Cape  May  itself,  besides  scores  of 
amaller  towns.  A1  these  are  summer  resorts  of 
national  fame;  and  Atlantic  City,  because  of  its 
lelatively  mild  winter  climate,  attracts  thousands 
to  its  hotels  and  boardwalks  during  the  Winter 
months. 

Though  a  small  State,  New  Jersey  has  grown 
rapidly,  both  in  agricultural  and  industrial  activity. 
The  earliest  settlers  here  were  the  Lenni  Lenape 
or  Delaware  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Agonquin 
tribe  that  occupied  the  central  and  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  No  white  man  came  into  this 
region  until  the  Florentine  navigator,  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano,  explored  Sandy  Hook  in  I  524.  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  crew  were  at  the  same  spot  in 
1599,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  (1623) 
the  Dutch,  already  settled  in  New  Amsterdam, 
settled  near  the  present  site  of  Gloucester  City  and 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  Hoboken. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  enterprising  Swedes  came  to 
Wilmington,  and  soon  they  had  built  a  fort  near 
Salem  which  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in 
1655.  The  Dutch  rule  would  have  continued 
peacefully  on,  had  not  Charles  II  conveyed  all  the 
lands  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  east 
side  of  Delaware  Bay  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  By  August  of  that  year  the  English  flag 
floated  over  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  October  the 
Dutch  surrendered  the  Delaware  River  settle¬ 
ments  to  Sir  Robert  Carr. 

New  Jersey  received  its  first  organized  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  “Agreements”  drawn  up  by  the 
proprietors  in  1665.  In  1676,  New  Jersey  was 
neatly  cut  in  two  parts,  by  virtue  of  the  Quintipar- 
tite  Deed  entered  into  by  Sir  Carteret  and  three 
Quakers,  among  them  William  Penn.  By  this 
agreement  a  line  was  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Har¬ 
bor,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  to  the 
northwest  corner.  Lord  Berkeley  took  the  eastern 
half  as  his  share.  The  very  next  year  West  Jersey 
received  what  was  the  most  liberal  government 
«ver  given  to  any  of  the  colonists  before  the  ad¬ 
option  of  the  Constitution.  William  Penn  saw  to 
that  when  he  drafted  the  “Concessions  and  Agree¬ 
ments  of  the  Proprietors.”  Religious  toleration 
was  one  of  the  many  bright  features  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  of  human  liberties.  Amost  at  once,  Quakers 
and  others  began  to  come  to  West  Jersev  by  the 
boatload.  Burlington  was  settled  in  1677;  Tren¬ 
ton  in  1 679. 


With  Queen  Anne,  the  proprietors  of  West 
Jersey  surrendered  up  all  rights  of  jurisdiction 
(1702)  and  all  of  Jersey  fell  under  the  rule  of 
the  royal  governor,  who,  incidentally,  was,  imtil 
1738,  also  governor  of  New  York.  In  that  year 
Jersey  received  a  governor  of  its  own.  The  govern¬ 
ment  met  alternately  in  Perth  Amboy  and  Burling¬ 
ton;  finally  it  settled  itself  at  Trenton  m  1790. 
By  that  time  the  royal  governor  and  his  council 
were  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  the  last  colonial  as¬ 
sembly  met  in  November,  1775,  and  on  July  3, 
1776,  New  Jersey  had  adopted  a  constitution  of 
its  own — the  first  in  the  land.  At  this  time  the 
population  of  New  Jersey  was  about  1 80,000 
people. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  came  New  Jersey’s 
great  growth  as  a  State.  Today  its  population  is 
in  excess  of  four  million.  New  Jersey  was  tenth 
in  population  among  the  states  in  the  1920  census 
and  third  in  the  density  of  its  population.  Almost 
80  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  are  urban  dwellers, 
with  Newark  the  largest  city  of  the  State  (almost 
half  a  million  inhabitants)  and  Jersey  City,  Pater¬ 
son,  Trenton  and  Camden  following,  in  that  order. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,  at  first  tillers  of  the 
soil,  turned  from  their  agricultural  pursuits  to  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  coming  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Agriculture  has  not  been  forgotten,  but  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  real  prosperity  comes  from  its  manufactures. 


Monument  by  MaeMoniet  in  Commemoration  of 
Battle  of  Princeton,  1777 
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Farm  acreage,  significantly,  is  decreasing  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  and  with  it  the  value  of  farm 
crops.  New  Jersey  still  remains  one  of  the  leaders 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  in  the  nation,  its 
crops  being  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
yearly. 

Dairy  cattle  are  raised  in  quantity  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  where  most  of  the  agricultural 
activity  is  concentrated.  From  these  dairy  cattle 
come  the  milk,  cheese  and  cream  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets.  Their  value 
is  over  fifteen  million  dollars  annually.  Poultry 
raising  nets  farmers  close  to  twenty  million  every 
year. 

If  the  central  part  of  the  State  teems  with  agri¬ 
cultural  activity,  the  coastal  and  Delaware  Bay 
regions  with  the  fishery  industry,  which,  incident¬ 
ally,  plays  no  small  part  in  the  prsoperity  of  the 
State,  and  the  beach  resorts  and  the  Kittatinny 
range  with  that  latest  of  moneymaking  activities — 
selling  Nature  to  vacation-seekers — the  northern 
section  of  the  State  must  look  to  its  factones  tor  a 
livelihood.  New  Jersey  is  most  ideally  situated 
for  a  State  that  would  make  its  reputation  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  The  State  is  next  door  to  the  two 
largest  ports  of  the  East — New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Every  railroad  leading  into  these  two 
cities  crosses  the  State.  Waterways  are  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  to  use  as  it  will.  The  iron  and  coal  fields 
are  nearby;  clay  pits  are  within  the  very  bounds 
of  the  State.  In  1925  there  were  8,000  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  whose  products  were 
worth  nearly  four  billion.  These  plants  employed 
a  half-million  workers,  paying  them  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  wages. 

New  Jersey  stands  first  among  the  States  of  the 
nation  in  petroleum  refining,  in  the  smelting  and 
refining  of  copper,  in  ship-building,  in  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  textiles,  in  manufacturing  silk  goods, 
phonographs  and  upholstery  material.  Newark. 
Jersey  City,  Kearney,  Passaic,  Elizabeth,  Pater¬ 
son,  Perth  Amboy.  Bayonne — these  northern  cities 
stand  solidly  up>on  their  manufactures.  Newark 
is  a  center  for  electrical  machinery,  paints  and 
varnishes,  jewelry,  tanning  and  finishing  of  leathers, 
chemicals,  baking  products.  Paterson  looks  to 
silk  manufacturing  and  dyeing  and  finishing  of  tex¬ 
tiles  for  her  income.  Jersey  City  is  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  meat  packing  center  of  the  State.  Hoboken 
has  her  terminals — water  and  railway.  Trenton 
dominates  the  central  plain  with  her  factories  turn¬ 
ing  out  steel,  wire  and  pottery.  In  the  south  is 
Camden — soups  and  phonographs. 

The  State  is  possessed  of  unusually  fine  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  There  are  the  railroads,  al¬ 


ready  mentioned,  which  sprang  up  into  a  close  knit 
system  over  the  State  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
Pennsylvania  system,  now  being  electrified  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Manhattan  Transfer,  is 
world  famous.  Two  other  railroads,  the  Reading 
Company  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  are  electrifying  their  lines  in  northern 
Jersey.  Every  railroad  except  the  Pennsylvania 
has  terminals  at  Hoboken  and  Weehawken;  the 
Pennsylvania  has  tunneled  the  Hudson  and  set  its 
station  in  New  York  City  proper. 

Connectog  New  Jersey  with  greater  New  York, 
are  the  Holland  Tunnel,  leading  out  of  Hoboken, 
and  the  new  Fort  Lee  Bridge,  between  Fort  Lee 
2md  to  180th  Street,  the  wire  cables  for  which 
were  fabricated  by  a  New  Jersey  company,  the 
John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company,  of  Trenton. 
The  Roebling  Company  also  erected  the  Brookljm 
Bridge. 

In  the  south  of  the  State  we  find  the  bridge 
connecting  Camden  and  Philadelphia.  Linking 
together  the  whole  State  is  one  of  the  leading 
highway  systems  of  the  country,  covering  1500 
miles,  of  which  1 300  are  surfaced.  New  Jersey, 
incidentally,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  State 
Aid  Hi^way  Act  (1891)  and  has  more  sur¬ 
faced  roads  per  capita  than  any  other  State.  To 
be  mentioned  here  are  die  ports  of  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City,  considered  as  part  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  the  minor  ports  at  Newark,  Perth 
Amboy,  Carteret  and  Bayonne. 

The  State  is  governed  from  the  Capital  at 
Trenton.  The  present  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1844,  and  it  has  been  amended  twice.  The 
executive  |x>wer  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is 
elected  for  three  years  and  may  not  serve  two  suc¬ 
cessive  terms.  His  appointive  power  is  unusually 
large,  embracing  the  appointments  (writh  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate)  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chancellor.  Chief 
Justice,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  host 
of  minor  judges,  and  many  administrative  officers. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate 
and  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  Senate  sits 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  State’s  21 
counties.  Their  term  is  three  years.  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly  number  60  and  are  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  counties  according  to  popu¬ 
lation.  They  sit  for  one  year. 

New  Jersey’s  judicial  system  is  based  upon  the 
complex  development  which  appeared  in  England 
in  the  1  700’s.  There  are  two  systems  of  courts — 
those  of  law  and  those  of  equity.  On  the  law  side 
are  the  Supreme  Court,  twenty-one  circuit  courts, 
courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 
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of  oyer  and  terminer,  the  orphan’s  court  and  thirty- 
one  district  courts.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is 
presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  ten  Vice-Chancellors,  assisted  by 
many  advisory  masters. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  so  powerful  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  industry,  mirrors  its  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  wealth  of  its  citizens.  No  incon¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  income  from  taxes  has 
gone  toward  the  upkeep  of  one  of  the  finest  edu¬ 
cational  systems  in  the  coimtry.  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  after  exhaustive  research  into  national 
systems,  ranked  New  Jersey  first  among  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  in  1920  in  the  perfection 
of  its  public  school  system,  and  fourth  in  the 
nation. 

The  school  system  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
All  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  must 
attend  school,  unless  physically  or  mentally  im- 
able  to  attend,  or  unless  there  is  tutoring  being  done 
at  home.  For  children  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16,  who  have  gone  to  work  after  having 
finished  five  grades,  there  are  continuation  schools. 
There  ^re  nearly  a  million  children  attending  al¬ 
most  three  thousand  schools.  They  are  being 
taught  by  more  than  28,000  teachers.  Their  cost 
is  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars.  In  addition, 
private  and  parochial  schools  have  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  fifty  thousand. 

.  Besides  the  public  schools,  the  State  maintains 
normal  schools  and  Teachers’  Training  Colleges 
at  Trenton,  Montclair,  Paterson,  Newark,  Glass- 
boro,  and  Jersey  City.  There  is  a  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Trenton,  a  Manual  Training  and  an 
Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth  at  Borden- 
town. 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  are  industrial 
schools  at  Newark,  Trenton  and  Hoboken.  Other 
private  schools  not  already  mentioned  include: 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken; 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange;  Georgian  Court 
College,  Lakewood;  Seton  Hall  College,  South 
Orange;  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Princeton;  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Elizabeth,  at  Convent  Station;  the 
New  Jersey  Law  School,  Newark;  Immaculate 
Conception  Tlieological  Academy,  in  South 
Orange;  and  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown. 


Occasioned  by  General  fVashinglon’s  arrival  in 
Philadelphia,  on  his  may  to  his  seal  in  Virginia 
December,  1783 

1 

The  greal,  unequal  conflict  patl, 

The  Briton  banith’d  from  our  shore. 

Peace,  heav’n-descended,  come*  at  last. 

And  hostile  nations  rage  no  more; 

From  fields  of  death  the  weary  swain 
Returning,  seeks  hi*  native  plain. 

2 

In  every  vale  she  smiles  serene. 

Freedom's  bright  stars  more  radiant  rise, 
New  charms  she  adds  to  every  scene. 

Her  brighter  sun  illume*  our  skies; 

Remotest  realms  admiring  stand, 

And  hail  the  Hero  of  our  Land: 

•  «  «  a 

4 

O  Washington! — thrice  glorious  name. 

What  due  rewards  can  man  decree — 
Empires  are  far  below  thy  aim. 

And  sceptre*  have  no  charms  for  thee; 
Virtue  alone  has  thy  regard. 

And  she  must  be  thy  great  rewa.d. 

•  «  «  a 

16 

■  O  say,  thou  great,  exalted  name! 

What  Muse  can  boast  of  equal  lays. 

They  worth  disdains  all  vulgar  fame. 
Transcends  the  noblest  poet’s  praise. 

Art  soars,  unequal  to  the  flight. 

And  genius  sickens  at  the  height. 

17 

For  states  redeem'd — our  western  reign 
Restor’d  by  thee  to  milder  sway. 

Thy  conscious  glory  shall  remain 

When  this  great  globe  is  swept  away. 

And  all  is  lost  that  pride  admires, 

And  all  the  pageant  scene  expires. 

By  Phiup  Freneau 


01 J  Tennent  Church,  Monmouth  County 
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George  C.  Baker 

N.  E.  A.  Vice-President  and  Convention  Chairman 


State  Parks  Offer  Many  Sites  for 
Picnics,  Ccunping 

New  Jersey’s  fine  highways  lead  to  the  eleven 
state  parks  and  seven  state  forests  in  which  picnic, 
camping  and  recreational  facilities  are  found.  Pub¬ 
lic  funds  keep  them  places  of  natural  beauty,  as 
unlike  the  city  streets  as  if  they  were  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

The  state  parks  are  ideal  for  hiking,  picnicking, 
camping,  angling,  boating,  bathing,  nature  study 
and  solitude. 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  state 
parks: 

SwARTswooD  State  Park.  Sussex  county, 

near  Newton.  Includes  Swartswood  Lake.  536 
acres;  picnicking,  fishing,  boating,  gunning. 

High  Point  State  Park.  Sussex  county, 

near  Sussex,  N.  J.,  and  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Con¬ 
tains  10,000  acres  and  23-acre  lake;  picnicking, 
bathing,  camping.  Highest  point  in  state. 

Musconetcong  State  Park.  Morris  and 
Sussex  counties,  near  Netcong  and  Stanhope. 

Contains  Lake  Musconetcong,  331  acres,  and  few 
small  areas  on  shore;  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
picnicking. 

Cranberry  State  Park,  Sussex  county, 

near  Cranberry  Lake  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.,  Sus¬ 


sex  branch.  Contains  154-acre  lake  and  42  acres 
of  land.  Not  yet  generally  accessible  until  road 
improvement  is  completed.  • 

Hopatcong  State  Park,  Morris  and  Sus¬ 
sex  counties,  near  Netcong.  Includes  Hopatcong 
Inlet  and  1 00-acre  park;  picnicking  and  bathing. 

Hacklebarney  State  Park,.  Morris 
county,  near  Chester.  Extends  two  miles  along 
bank  of  Black  River.  Includes  1 37  acres  with 
large  auto  parking  space;  picnicking  and  iuigling. 

VooRHEEs  State  Park,  Hunterdon  county, 
near  High  Bridge.  Includes  323  acres;  picnicking. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  Bergen 
county,  extending  from  Fort  Lee  to  Cornwall, 
N.  Y.  Extends  twenty-two  miles  along  Hudson 
River  and  contains  47,000  acres,  only  1,200  in 
the  New  Jersey  section;  bathing,  camping, 
picnicking. 

Washington  Crossing  State  Park,  Mer¬ 
cer  county,  on  Delaware  River,  seven  miles  above 
Trenton.  Contains  292  acres  of  historical  ground* 
picnicking  and  sports  facilities. 

Parvin  State  Park,  Salem  county,  near 
Bridgeton  and  Vineland.  Includes  Parvin  Lake 
and  92 1 -acre  park;  picnicking,  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  camping. 

Mt.  Laurel  State  Park,  Burlington 
county,  near  Moorestown.  Twenty  acres  with 
limited  recreational  facilhes. 


NBC  Music  Scholarships  Won  in 
Discrimination  Contest 
Three  high  school  boys,  one  from  New  Jersey, 
another  from  Ohio  and  the  third  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  won  the  three  NBC  scholarships  to  summer 
music  camps  in  the  National  Discrimination  Con¬ 
test  held  in  Cleveland  during  the  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  meeting  of  the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference  the  week  of  April  3. 

Charles  Gigante,  of  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.,  concert- 
master  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra; 
Irving  Fink,  of  Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland, 
alternate  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Stewart  Smith,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  trumpet  player 
in  the  same  organization,  wrote  almost  perfect 
papers.  Gigante  and  Smith  will  attend  the  East¬ 
ern  Music  Camp  at  Belgrade,  Maine,  and  Fink 
has  chosen  to  attend  the  National  Music  Camp  at 
Interlochen,  Michigan.  One  hundred  other  papers 
received  honorable  mention. 
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Building  on  the  campus  of  Rutgers  University,  New  Brun-iwick,  N.  J.,  often  referred  to  as  “the  mt 
America.”  “Old  Queen’s”  is  one  of  the  three  Colonial  Colleges  holding  a  Royal  Charter.  It  was  fo 
r  was  installed  as  the  fourteenth  President  of  Rutgers  University  during  the  exercises  of  Commencement 


Joyce  Kilmer,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Author  of  well-known 
“Trees”  and  other  poems.  Killed  in  France  during  the  World  War. 


TREES 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth’s  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day. 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Joyce  Kilmer 


(Reproductioa  of  page  in  PoCTRY  Magazine,  August,  1913,  in  which 
“Trees”  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time.) 
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George  Washington  in  New  Jersey 

Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

lUR  State  is  oftentimes  referred  to  as  “The  sack  November '21,  and  retreated  before  the  enemy. 
Battleground  of  the  Revolution.”  The  which  was  so  close  on  his  heels  that  “often  the 
“Continentals,”  and  the  British  “Red  music  of  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers  could  be 
Coats”  were  familiar  sights  in  New  Jer-  heard  by  each  other,  yet  no  action  occurred.”  On 
sey  during  the  struggle  for  independence.  December  7,  the  American  commander  crossed  the 
Early  in  the  war,  Washington’s  little  army  retreated  Ddaware  into  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware.  This  was  the  December  25 — Crossed  with  his  army  into  New 

famous  retreat,  which  was  closely  followed  by  the  Jersey — surprised  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  and 
glorious  victory  at  Trenton.  Again,  later  in  the  won  an  important  victory. 

war,  the  American  patriots  pursued  the  British  December  26 — Re-crossed  the  Delaware  into 
across  New  Jersey  until  the  armies  met  in  the  Pennsylvania. 

Battle  of  Monmouth.  This  was  another  victory  December  30 — Crossed  the  Delaware  at  Mc- 
for  the  American  cause.  On  these  and  many  other  Konkey’s  ferry.  Within  a  few  days  occuned  the 
occasions  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Battle  of  Princeton.  Following  this  battle  the 
Army  was  in  New  Jersey.  .  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown. 

During  the  Washington  Bi-Centenary  there  will  Washington  was  in  New  Jersey  until  July  15. 
be  celebrations  of  many  events  in  which  Washing-  1777.  Then  he  went  to  Suffem’s  tavern.  New 
ton  participated.  No  other  state  was  the  setting  York.  On  July  24  he  was  back  in  Ramapo,  New 
of  as  many  important  happenings  directed  by  Jersey. 

Washington  as  New  Jersey.  He  probably  knew  July  30,  1 777 — Crossed  the  Delaware  at 
more  people  in  New  Jersey  than  in  any  other  Coryell’s  Ferry  on  the  way  to  the  defense  of  the 

colony  except  his  native  Virginia.  city  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  campaign  around 

There  were  other  visits  to  New  Jersey  besides  the  that  city  he  wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  1 777-78. 
ones  listed  below.  The  ones  included  here  take  into  July  21,  1778.  Crossed  the  Delaware  from 
account  the  period  between  June,  1 775,  and  the  Pennsylvania  at  Coryell’s  Ferry.  On  July  22, 
close  of  the  year  1782.  Washington  wrote  the  president  of  Congress,  “I 

(It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  time  taken  to  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  am  now  in  New 
make  the  trip  across  New  Jersey  from  Philadel-  Jersey,  and  that  the  troops  are  passing  the  river  at 
phia  to  New  York).  Coryell’s  and  are  mostly  over.  We  have  been  a 

Friday,  June  23,  1775 — Left  Philadelphia  and  good  deal  impeded  in  our  march  by  rainy  weather, 
set  otf  to  Massachusetts  to  take  command  of  the  As  soon  as  we  clean  the  arms,  and  get  matters  in 
American  Army — crossed  and  arrived  at  New  train,  we  propose  to  move  towards  Princeton.” 

York  on  the  afternoon  of  June  25.  Washington’s  army  pursued  the  British,  who 

May  21,  1776 — ^Went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  New  York  to  advise 
and  consult  with  Congress.  Arrived 
at  Philadelphia  May  23. 

June  5,  1  776 — Left  Philadelphia 
for  New  York.  Arrived  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  6. 

Nov.  1 3 — Crossed  the  Hudson 
into  New  Jersey  with  his  army. 

Moved  to  Hackensack,  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  headquarters.  Left  Hacken- 

In  this  house  General  and  Mrs. 

Washington  spent  the  winter  of  1  779- 
1 780,  Vfhile  the  Continental  .4rmJ 

r»as  encamped  at  jockey  HolloVf.  Washington  s  Headquarters,  MorristoVfn,  Nevr  Jersey 
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were  hurrying  towards  New  York.  On  June  29, 
he  again  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress. 
“About  7  o’clock  yesterday  morning,  both  armies 
advanced  on  each  other.  About  12,  they  met  on 
the  grounds  near  Monmouth  Court  House,  when  an 
action  commenced.  We  forced  the  enemy  from  the 
field  and  encamped  on  the  ground.  They  took 
a  strong  post  in  our  front,  secured  on  both  flanks 
by  morasses  and  thick  woods,  where  they  remained 
till  about  12  at  night  and  then  retreated.” 

July  15 — ^Washington  moved  the  army  from 
Paramus,  New  Jersey,  to  Haverstraw,  New  York. 
On  December  I ,  preparations  were  under  way  ar- 
i  ranging  winter  quarters  for  the  army  in  New  Jersey. 

I  Washington  crossed  from  New  York  to  New  Jer- 
I  sey,  November  28. 

'  December  22 — “Last  Tuesday  (December  22) 
George  Washington.  Esq.,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  arrived  here.” 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  December  28,  1  778. 

February  2,  I  779 — Left  Philadelphia  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  army  in  New  Jersey.  Spent  much 
of  his  time  until  June  3,  at  Middlebrook. 

I  June  7 — Left  Ringwood,  New  Jersey,  and 
journeyed  to  Smith’s  Clove  (Orange  County,  New 
I  York).  The  Commander  spent  the  months  from 
June  to  November  operating  around  and  near  West 
Point.  On  November  29,  he  wrote  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Congress;  “I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Jersey 
and  I  shall  put  the  Virginia  Troops  In  motion,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  for  Philadelphia.”  He 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  King’s  ferry.  November 
30.  He  wintered  his  army  at  Morristowm,  1  779- 
80.  In  the  spring.  May  14,  a  letter  from  Wash¬ 
ington  records  a  rtotable  event.  He  said,  “The 
arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  opens  a  pros¬ 
pect:  which  oflers  the  most  important  advantage  of 
these  states,  if  proper  measures  are  adopted  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  He  announced  an  intention  of  his  court 
to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  co-operate  eflectually 
with  us”  (Washington  to  James  Duane). 

I  Early  in  July,  Washington  established  his  head- 

I  quarters  at  the  Dey  house  In  Preakness.  While  in 

1  Preakness  he  was  very  much  concerned  with  the 

i  coming  of  the  French  fleet.  On  July  16,  he  re- 

I  ceived  the  welcome  news  that  the  fleet  had  arrived 

'  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

August  1  — Crossed  the  Hudson  at  King’s  ferry. 
The  army  left  Preakness  July  29.  and  encamped 
at  Paramus  that  night  and  moved  on  to  the  ferry 
early  the  next  morning. 

August  23 — ^The  army  broke  camp  at  Tappan, 
I  New  York,  and  moved  to  Teaneck.  “a  ridge  of 
land  running  north  and  south,  about  two  miles 


back  from  the  Palisades  in  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey.” 

September  1 7 — Left  his  headquarters  at  the 
“Hopper  House,”  and  set  out  for  Hartford,  Conn., 
“to  have  an  interview  with  the  French  general  and 
admiral. 

On  his  return  from  Hartford,  while  at  the  “Rob¬ 
inson  House,”  where  Benedict  Arnold  had  his 
headquarters,  he  received  news  that  Arnold  had 
“gone  to  dre  enemy.” 

October  7 — ^Arrived  at  Paramus,  New  Jersey, 
on  October  8.  Washington  went  on  to  Preakneu 
and  re-established  himself  at  his  old  headquarters, 
the  Dey  House,  where  he  remained  until  Novetnber 
27. 

We  have  a  good  picture  of  Washington  while 
at  Preakness  in  the  account  given  of  him  by  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Chastellux,  who  visited  the  Preakness  head¬ 
quarters.  He  describes  the  great  general  as 
follows : 

“Brave  without  temerity,  laborious  without  am¬ 
bition,  generous  without  prodigality,  noble  without 
pride,  virtuous  with  severity,  he  seems  always 
to  have  confirmed  himself  within  those  limits,  where 
the  virtues,  by  clothing  themselves  in  more  lively 
but  more  changeable  and  doubtful  colors,  may  be 
mistaken  for  faults.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that 
he  had  corrunanded  the  army,  and  that  he  has 
obeyed  congress;  more  need  not  be  said,  especially 
in  America,  where  they  know  how  to  appreciate 
all  the  merit  contained  in  this  simple  fact.  It  will 
be  said  of  him,  at  the  end  of  the  long  civil  war, 
he  had  nothing  with  which  he  could  reproach  him¬ 
self.  In  speaking  of  this  perfect  whole,  of  which 
General  Washington  furnishes  the  idea,  I  have  not 
excluded  exterior  form.  His  stature  is  noble  and 
lofty,  he  is  well  made,  and  exactly  proportioned, 
his  physiognomy  mild  and  agreeable,  but  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  speak  particularly  of  any 
of  his  features,  so  that  in  quitting  him,  you  have 
only  the  recollection  of  a  fine  face.” 

December  6— Left  New  Jersey  and  took  up 
winter  quarters  at  New  Winsor,  New  York. 

*  August  25,  1781 — Crossed  the  Hudson  at 
King’s  ferry.  At  this  time  plans  were  made  to 
march  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  South,  where 
Cornwallis’  army  was '  getting  ready  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Americans. 

August  30 — Left  Trenton  for  Philadelphia. 
March  22,  1  782.  After  the  victory  over  the 
British  at  Yorktown,  Washington  returned  to 
Philadeli^a.  On  March  22,  he  set  out  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  crossed  New  Jersey,  passed  through 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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MorristoMm  March  28,  and  left  the  state  on  that 
date  for  Newburgh,  New  York. 

August  1  7,  1 782.  Left  Newburgh  for  Rocky 
Hill,  New  Jersey.  Arrived  at  Rocky  Hill,  August 


November  9 — Left  Rocky  Hill  for  West  Point 
On  the  way  he  was  delayed  by  a  snow  storm, 
which  obliged  him  to  stop  at  Tappan  for  a  period 
of  nearly  three  days. 

December  4 — Set  out  from  New  York  for  his 
home  at  Mount  Vernon,  passed  through  Trenton 
on  December  6.  This  journey  was  made  immedi¬ 
ately  after  taking  leave  of  his  generals  at  Faunce’s 
tavern  in  New  York  City. 


Oficial  road  map*  of  New  Jeriey  in  color*  iuued 
hp  the  Stale  Highwap  CommUtion  map  he  had  with¬ 
out  charge  bp  visiting  delegates  who  applp  at  reg¬ 
istration  desk.  Maps  show  New  Jersep’s  highwaps, 
counties,  principal  cities  and  towru,  and  indicate 
manp  points  of  historical  interest. 


Bamegai  Lighthouse,  at 
Bamegat,  Nev  Jersey, 
is  the  oldest  United 
States  Lighthouse  in 
service. 


y/eiif  Jersey  is  J4ost  in  J93Z 

The  National  Education  Association  will  meet  in  Atlantic  City 
from  June  25  to  July  1, 1932. 

Resolve  now  to  attend.  The  business  program  will  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  help  to  every  teacher.  Hotel  rates  are  low.  Special 
reduced  railroad  rates  for  circle  tours  that  cover  all  of  the  im- 
])ortant  historical,  educational  and  sight-seeing  points  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  (Independence  Hall,  Betsy  Ross 

Home  and  Christ  Church)  is  just  one  hour  distant  from  Atlan- 

tic  City.  VALLEY  FORGE  PRINCETON,  WASH¬ 


INGTON’S  CROSSING 


1..  and  TRENTON,  with  all  their 


sacred  traditions,  are  near  by.  A  stop-over  at  WASHING¬ 


TON 


and  ANNAPOLIS  is  possible  at  only  slight  or  no 


additional  cost  on  most  railroad  tickets.  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
'  ^  with  its  great  harbor,  its  summer  schools,  its  theatres, 
museums  and  art  galleries,  is  reached  in  only  three  hours. 
WEST  POINT  is  just  a  pleasant  three-hour  sail  up  the 


Hudson  from  New  York. 

You’ll  enjoy  the  Atlantic  City  entertainment.  The  Surf  Bath¬ 
ing  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  (Be  sure  to  bring  your  bathing  suit 
along).  Also,  there  will  be  Yachting  Parties.  Deep  Sea  Net  u 

Hauls,  Roller  Chair  Riding  on  the  Boardwalk,  Concerts,  The-  ^ 

'  National  Convention.  For  your — 

*~~~  hotel  reservation,  address  Hotel 

Committee,  16  Central  Pier,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jef  Jail  for^tlantk:  City-- June  Z5-July  J 


